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HARRY LAUDER, 


World-famous Scotch Comedian, says: 


“Tuxedo, for mildness, purity and fragrance, THE tobacco 
for me. With my pipe filled with good old TUXEDO, all 
my troubles go up in smoke. In all my world-wide travels 
I’ve yet to find its equal as a slow-burning, .cool-tasting, 
sweet flavored tobacco. TUXEDOsatisfies me completely.” 


Sern, ley 


= 





Tuxedo Keeps the World in Good Humor 


Here isa man whose life work isto in regard to Tuxede? Read it again: 
make millions of ‘people happy. In  ‘‘/’ve yet to find itsequal.”’ 
pursuing his call, he travels the wide This is the frankand candid opin- 
world over. He is a gréat lover of ion of thousands and thousands of 
his pipe, and in all sorts'of corners experienced, judicious smokers. 
of the earth he has tried all sorts of Tuxedo is absolutely the best all- 
tobaccos. around tobacco tht modern tobacco 

W hat is his unqualified statement science can make. 





The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


The original “Tuxedo Process” of treating This Process brings out the unsurpassed 
the world’s premier smoking-tobacco leaf— mildness, delicate fragrance and mellow flavor 
high-grade Kentucky Burley—puts Tuxedo _ of the Burley leaf ina way that has never been 
absolutely in a class by itself. No other to- successfully imitatel. At the same time it 
bacco can be like Tuxedo, because no other refines the tobacco until every trace of harsh- 
manufacturer knows the “Tuxedo Process.” _ ness and “bite” disappears. 


You can smoke pipeful after pipeful of 


AMP ‘cor a " : ss . , eperus 
pa rae |i 'strations l‘uxedo without the slightest throat-irritation 
FREE— PATTERSON'S cameater of vont or tongue-bite. ‘This mild, delightful tobacco 
POR attords thorough, wholesome enjoyment. It 
stampe for postage is restful and refreshing, comforting and 

cheering—all that perfect tobacco should be. 


and we'll mail you 
prepaid a souvenir 
tin of TUXEDO 


tobacco to any 
point in U. S. A. 





A host of famous, successful men smoke 
and endorse luxedo. ‘hey have undoubtedly 





Address 
TUXEDO ° ° ° ° ° a. ° ° , 
DEPARTMENT | tried its imitations. ‘heir unanimous prefer- 
Room 1258 > . “ % ro > 4074: ’ p > 
os De ence for Tuxedo—the origina/ granulated 

















Now York Burley tobacco—is worthy of your considera- 


ped a , eo —_ , 
OR ALLY PREP Oc r tion. Will vou try Tuxedo for one week? 
R Pipe @ CiGA : 
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TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 
d Famous green tin with gold 
° 5c lettering, curved to fit pocket 10c 


d 80¢ In Glass Humidors, 50c and 901 


YOU CA. 






Convenient Pouch, in». 
with moisture-proof p 





ln Tin Humidors, 4 


ICAN TOBACCO COMPANY. 
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KED EYE, TWO PIECES OF STEELARE 
H ALIKE, ALTHOUGH ONE MAY 
MES AS STRONG AS THE OTHER. 


re of dependable automobile bearings, every 
at is used must be of a certain specified strength 
e terrific strains and shocks imposed upon it. 


en from every lot of steel that enters into the 
yatt Roller Bearings, and tested for strength, 
nachines—in some cases with the enormous 
jounds to the square inch. 


Bm the pre-determined strength is instantly 
his way, the strength of the different parts 
quired standard. 


alit) and strength of the steel used in Hyatt 
factor in the splendid service and easy-riding 
| by them, in every different type of motor 


“HYATT QUIET BEARINGS” 


Rotter BEARING Co. 


RoIT, CHICAGO 
EWaAR K, NiwWJ. 
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Here are some good styles), 


HIS illustration is a good one for youll 
shows the style in the clothes we mY 
people who wear them. ufag 


th 


About all an illustration can do is done in thi 
the clothes as they look on men and women who 
and quality of the all-wool fabrics, the color-harak 
mings, the finely executed tailoring, can be knownf 

i , : Vg 
These brief details may inte, 


Model 338: Young men’s single-breasted 40-inch Model ,: y 
overcoat, body tracing; a “natural figure” overcoat. soft front. Speci 


, , ; and trousers. 
Model 54: You see only the back; a young man’s 


3-button coat; soft front; waistcoat has 6 but- Model W 13 

tons, with no collar; trousers specially designed. soft front « 
collar, raglan ‘s 
linings, patch poll 

| 


Seer . . , | 
You'll find many good models ready for you in any store tl 
unusual quality at $18 and $20 with special value at $25 or mé4 


Look for this illustration enlarged, printed in colors, 
of the dealer in our clothes. Send for a copy of T] 


Hart Schaffner & 


Good Clothes Make 
Chicago 





as for us. It 


d the kind of 


u see the style of 
bm. The richness 
linings and trim- 


seeing the clothes. 


Du 


30-inch sack, 3-button, 


ed young men’s waistcoat 


41-inch, single-breasted, 
utton through, adjustable 
seamless back, silk yoke 


sour goods. You can get 
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Indignation 


INE state of affairs, wasn't it! 
Here was Sam Arnold’s new 
speedway, which had cost the cits 
of Winburg all the money in the 
world, and no way to light it! What was the 
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Runs High > 


for the city of Winburg to build an elec 
tric plant to utilize the water power of the 
dam overflow. They made puns on that. 

Great Scott, but Sam Arnold could see 
big! He was going to have the city build a 








WOLCOTT HITCHCOCK 





use of all those extravagant five-globed boule 
yard lamps if there was no electricity to put in 
them? And the houses? Why, when the speed 
way was illuminated, the power went down so 


ce ~ . 
that you had to strike a match to see your own Second, “‘Fundamental Justice, 


The Third of a Series of Short Stories. 
Smash in the Ear,’’ appeared in the issue of July 11. 


plant big enough to supply all Winburg’s lights 
and its traction lines, and its factories, and still 
have nine-tenths of the output of electricity to 
sell. And how much would such a power plant 
Ch, only about two million dollars. Oh, 


The first, ‘‘The 
The 
in the issue of July 25 


9 
cost 7 





electric lights! The newspapers had a joyous 
day of it the morning after the dedication, and 
by the time they finished with him Sam Arnold was about the most unpopular 
man in town. Why didn’t he know before that the city power plant was inade 
quate? But that was the way with these visionary young fellows. Nothing would 
do but to plan the biggest thing in creation, and then leave out some important 
detail that spoiled it all. Like the man who built his own house and forgot to 
leave a hole for the stairway. 
Sam Arnold's expense: but the “Blade” capped the climax It turned the stand 
ard cut of Theodore Roosevelt upside down, printing it from the back as a square, 
black called it 
“Sam Arnold’s Grand Speed 
way Illumination.” Young 
Cal Hicks thought of that 
clever idea and made a repu 
tation by it. 

The thing was too serious 
for much joking, though: 


The newspapers, one and all, had a lot of fun at 


block, and 


because what were they 
going to do about it? Build 
a new power plant? Well 


hardly! Hardly! The city 
of Winburg had built all it 
was going to build! Sam 
Arnold had already plunged 
the town into a five-million 
dollar indebtedness, and the 
tuxes were as high as the) 


were ever to be! You could 


put that in your pipe and 
smoke it! Speedway! What 
cool was it? You could 


drive out after breakfast 


and look at it, eh? 


ERE was the whole 
H town torn up for a 

year; still torn up: 
mud every place: and what 
Was there to show for it? 
Ten miles of electric lights 
that wouldn’t burn! Ch, Sam 
Arnold was a great one! He 
unpopular even 
Luck Spooler, the 
town nuisance, who got 
drunk and broke’ win 
dows every Saturday night 
Public indignation ran high r) 

Did you ever hear the beat of Sam Arnold! 
Phase him! Just made a laughing steck of Winburg 
with the greatest fizzle of the age. and 
town’s done talking about it he’s right back, as brazen 
First thing vou 


was more 
than old 


Couldn't 


agreed Sam, 
up his hand bag, he produced a little red ve- 


ea 


before the 
here an invention which I am 
as brass, with another gaudy scheme! 
know he bobs up serenely with the news that Representative Sinter has pledged 
himself to secure a Government dam for Winburg—arnd Winburg may have the 
overflow of the dam for an electrie-power plant! 

The dam's all right. Winburg should have had it long ago Would have had, 
if Jake Sinter bad lived in Winburg in place of up-State. That dam would do 


away with the fifteen-mile rapids above the town, open up tive hundred miles of 


np-State waterways to communication with the gulf and the sea, and make Win- 
burg a much more important shipping center But why couldn't Sam Arnold let 
well enongh nlone? Noo he must have that eminent coal monopolist, Jake Sintes 


hitch on to the dam appropriation a grant—a tremendous permission, mind you 
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hicle, which looked like a toy dump car 


~36676 


only about two million dollars! Only about two 
million dollars! 

Ye gods and little fishes! Of all the brassy effrontery! Here was the city of 
Winburg under the burden of five million dollars’ worth of bonds, and Sam 
Arnold proposed to add two million dollars more debt! Where did that fool 
suppose money came from’? Did he think it grew on bushes? Did he imagine 
the printing offices could turn it out like handbills? One entire day the news 
papers spent in howling down that asinine proposition: and public indignation 
ran high. The next morning that indestructible redhead presented the argu- 
ment which he had cunningly withheld until the fever had spent itself. He did 
not propose to have the city 
take on an additional burden 
of debt. He meant for the 
city to organize a power com 
pany as if it were a private 
enterprise, bond that’ enter- 
prise for two million, and sell 
the bonds to the consumers 
The 
project in this manner would 
not only be no expense, but 
would yield the city a rev- 
enue, thereby decreasing the 
taxation. 


of the electric power. 


V TELL, of course, that 
was different. The or 
dinary taxpayer was 
immediately relieved in his 
intellect, and the man who 
paid no 
heartily in 
improvements. 


faxes Was always 
favor of showy 
Public indig 
nation began to run low: but 
private indignation, confined 
now to the prospective con 
sumers of electric power, im 
mediately waxed hot. Dresi 
dent Milburn of the Winburg 
Traction Company sent for 
Sam in a hurry. 

“What does this mean?” he 
demanded, pointing to a line 
which named the traction 
company as one of the ulti- 
mate consumers ’ 

Sam uncovered his red hair 
“ and laid his hat on the desk. 

He had Milburn in 
their traction war, and had made him president of the 


broken 
and, bringing 
cousolidation for convenience; but the fact that Mil 
“I have 


sure will interest yau’ 


burn was now a mere figurehead seemed to have slipped 
He sat big and heavy-lidded 
that 


that gentleman's mind. 
in his swivel chair. and glared at Sam as if 
young man were an offending motorman. 

“It's a logical proposition,” 
to begin his struggles with the directors of the traction company. 
power equipment is practically worn out.” Ben Milburn grunted. 


“We have planned to spend a quarter of a million in a new power plant suffi 


Sam patiently explained, having set aside this day 
“Our present 


cient to operate all our lines and extensions,” went on Sam. “T propose to invest 


this quarter of a million in the bonds of the new city electric company which will 
vield us four per cent for twenty years. Moreover, we will get our current, made 
by the city from water power which costs nothing, at a cheaper rate than we can 


make it from coal.” 
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“And throw away our already existing power plant? 
snorted Milburn. “Do away with a part of the vested 
assets upon which our capitalization depends? Put 
ourselves in the hands of politics? VPloof!” That last 
was a mere explosion of the surplus breath in his 
cheeks, and expressed the idea that Sam was the big 
gest fool outside the walls of a lunatic asylum 

“All right,” and young Arnold cheerfully picked up 
his hat. “You're ten per cent of the stock. I'm twenty 
five. I'll make you a bet on the balance.’ 


YAM talked so much during the following week that 
S the base of his tongue ached, and gradually he 
brought the majority of the stock to his way of 
thinking: while Milburn fumed and fretted and boiled, 
and flourished the whip on which there was no longer 
a cracker. 

This, however, was Sam's own company. The manu- 
facturers were still harder to reach They could 
readily be brought to see that they could obtain 
cheaper power from the city’s water than from their 
own plants, but they could not bring themselves to do 
away with engines and boilers which had cost so 
much money to install, and to supplant them with elec- 
tric motors, which would cost so much to set in place. 
Particularly they could not see the joy of investing 
heavily in the new power-plant bonds in order to 
incur this expense. It was too much like hiring a 
burglar to come and rob your house. 

At the end of two weeks after Sam had eurolled the 
traction company at the head of the preliminary bond 
subscription list, he had but little over a half million 
to show. Nevertheless, he went home quite cheerfull) 
with that half million, and swung a_ tremendousil) 
pretty red-headed wife from her feet as she met him 
at the gate. 

“Well, Ginger.” he observed, leading her around to 
the cozy back porch; “I've traveled as far as talk will 
take me. Now it’s time to sit down and think.” 

She waited until Sam had pulled down his old pipe 
from the porch rafter, and her black eyes were 
sparkling as she sat on her end of the settee. He 
snuggled down by her as soon as he had a light, and 
for a moment the two red 
heads nestled close together 
Below them spread the city. 
its gray walls and modest 
spires peeping through the 
branches of the tall oaks and 
elms, and reddening in the 
setting sun. The winding 
river shimmered with touches 
of searlet as it rushed down 
te the arches of the old gra) 
stone bridge, and Sam drew 
a sigh of comfort. 

“Ready to think?’ he in 
quired. \ 

“I’m through,” she dimpled | ' 
“Sam!” and, unable to keep 
up her demure repression ’ 
any longer, she laughed and ’ 
clapped her hands. “T have ‘ 
the meanest trick !” 


S THE Civic Art League 
A poured out of its ap 
pointed meeting place 

at the Hotel Winburg, fluffed 
in its best afternoon recep 
tion triumphs, Ruth Arnold, 
clad in snowy white from 


a 


ee 


bonnet to slippers, cast a 
satisfied glance at the sky 
It was dull! The sun was 
there, a great, dim, copper 
ball, but miles and miles of 
soggy mist hid its rays from 
smoke-laden Winburg. <A 
huge fleck of moist soot 
dropped on her white kid 
glove, as, with a bevy of the 
youngest and jolliest of the 
art league members, she sought her own car from the 
twenty in waiting. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, in that soft drawl which had 
come to be loved and imitated by all the young girls 
She held out the disgraced glove with pathetic help 
lessness. 

“Ah!” echoed Marion Duncan and pretty litle 
Mrs. Haynes, and there was no pleasure in their faces 
as they looked from the glove to the murky air. All 
the factories were in a congested section between the 
Hotel Winburg and the river; and the wind was blow 
ing from that direction! From every tall chimney) 
poured balloonlike puffs of rolling black smoke, which 
streamed bravely upward for a few feet and con 
densed in soot. which, presently, dripping with mois 
ture, sifted down on every clean thing in Winburg! 
The radiantly fluffy Civic Art League was distinctly 
aware of it! 

“It’s positively shameful!” wailed Bessie Frazier, as 
a huge smudge nestled into the lace of her best frock ; 
and she hurried her group of four into the Frazier car 

“I’m going to have the factories declare a holiday 
the next time I give a party,” pouted Ruth, and eleven 


FOR 


voung girls contemplated studiously the charming 
pucker of her lips, with an eye to future practice. 
“Your parties always make up for anything,” cheer 
fully called tall and vigorous Mrs. Benson, whom soot 
did not bother, because she drove her own car and 
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was dressed for it 

Among the hundred, however, who headed out the 
new speedway, there were not a dozen who were 
properly prepared for carbon showers, and by the 
time they had reached the broad porch of the new 
casino there was not one pair of unsmirched white 
gloves! There was soot on a hundred costumes, soot 
on a hundred bonnets, soot on a hundred noses, soot 
everywhere ! 

Why must they endure it! That was the entire 
burden of the tea-time conversation: soot! Every 
member of the Winburg Civic Art League had some 
detestable reminder of that civic pest on some portion 
of a much-cherished outfit ; and the indignation ran high. 
When the regular league session came with the bonbons, 
Ruth Arnold, as president, made a speech about it. 


HO were the greatest sufferers by the atrocious 
W atmospheric conditions? The ladies! Who then 
should wage a vigorous war against this in 
sidious enemy of the laundry line? Theladies! It be- 
hooved the Winburg Civic Art League to open a death- 
less campaign against the soot nuisance; and the first 


thing to do was to sign an antisoot petition addressed 
to the City Council! Waiter, some stationery, please 
Wasn’t Ruth Arnold the dearest thing! So progres 
sive, and energetic, and brilliant, and charming! But 
but—but what would the men say! Some of the 








‘But it’s a holdup,’’ says Jerry, wiping his mus- 
tache.... ‘‘Have you no gratitude?’’ says old Tim. ‘‘Who 
dragged you out of your obscurity in Johnnie Carr’s blacksmith 
shop and made you an alderman? I did, you ungrateful whelp!”’ 


ladies had husbands and fathers and brothers con 
nected with factories, and factories were business, and 
business was sacred! Some of the ladies ventured 
timid little protests, based on this remembrance, but 
tuth Arnold only laughed. Didn’t the men always 
object to housecleaning? Yet were not the men al 
ways glad that the house had been cleaned? They'd 
be perfectly happy when there was no more soot in 
Winburg, when its skies were clear and its linen 
spotiess. And here was the petition! 


HERE was no resisting adorable Ruth Arnold. 

] Before the pretty little concert began one hundred 
names were attached to the antisoot petition! 

Old Tim Cassidy that evening grinned as he tucked 

in his pocket Sam’s rough draft of some new municipal 

egislation. Old Tim, who had mottled his face in the 

weather of countless political storms, was Sam Ar 
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nold’s most stanch supporter and Ruth’s most ardent 
admirer. 

“T don’t know which of you two redheads is the 
smartest,” he observed, his shrewd blue eyes twinkling; 
“but anyhow to-morrow night there'll be introduced 
into the City Council the most radical and unjust anti- 
smoke ordinance that ever oppressed a careless manu 
facturer.” 


YO IT came about. The petition, carried into every 
home by the sternly purposeful ladies of the Civi 
Art League, grew and grew until, by the time the 
ordinance came up for its second reading in the City 
Council, the newspapers were forced to accept the peti 
tion as an expression of the popular will: and, under 
the lurid adjectival efforts of the newspapers, public 
indignation ran high. There must be no more soot in 
Winburg! Its skies must be clear and its linen 
spotless! 

But how was this to be achieved? How was the 
soot to be prevented from sifting from those tall chim 
neys? That was the manufacturer's business. Let him 
put in smoke consumers. But smoke consumers do not 
invariably consume smoke. Very well, then; let the 
manufacturer put in liquid fuel or something. And 
change all his power equipment? Help! shrieked the 
manufacturer. It did not matter. There must be no 
more soot in Winburg! Its skies must be clear and 
its linen spotless! The City Council had up, for the 
third reading, a most drastic piece of civic legislation. 
imposing penalties just short of death and bankruptey 
on offending manufacturers. And that legislation 
would be cuacted into a law. Why? The weaker sex. 
to a woman, roused by the Civic 
Art League to a shrill sense of 
their wrongs, were for the ordi 
nance ; and woe betide the supper 
of any man who presumed to dis 
pute it! 

Moreover, Tim Cassidy, to a 
man, was for the ordinance! Ob 
serve him back Danny Conner. 
alderman, into a corner of Mike 
()Keefe’s café, and present, with 
great lucidity and convincing 
ness, the arguments in favor of 
the severe antismoke ordinance. 

“You'll vote for it,” says Tim 
“or there'll be not another Con 
ner at work on a city job thes: 


two vears.” 


} 
| 
| KHOLID) Tim, with his fringe 
B of curly gray hair around 
the mottled back of his neck 
and with his shrewd blue eyes 
twinkling gnarled 
brows, showing the light of rea 
son to Jerry Hogan, alderman 
“But it’s a holdup,” says Jerry, 
wiping his mustache with the 
hack of one hand and shoving 


under his 


iway his glass with the other 
“Everybody knows it’s a scheme 
of Sam Arnold to help along 

his city power company.” 
“Have you no gratitude?” 
says old Tim. “Who dragged 
you out of your obscurity in 
Johnnie Carr’s blacksmith 
shop and made you an alder 
man? T did, you ungrateful 
whelp! And who gave me 
the chance to do it? Sammy 

Arnold, you ungrateful pup!’ 

“But what I don’t see is this,” per 
sists Jerry, pulling forward his glass 
and pushing it backward = again 
“Why does Sam Arnold want the cit) 
to run this power company when 
“iy there’s nothing in it for him?’ 

“What’s it your business?’ de 
mands old Tim. with a good, broad 
County Mayo oath. “If you had brains enough to un 
derstand why Sammy wants this improvement, which 
I don’t quite myself, you might be Sammy: but as it is 
you're not,-and will you vote for this ordinance or go 
back to the blacksmith shop?” 


NONSIDER old Tim showing the rights of the mat 
( as ter to August Schwinder, alderman. 

“It’s only women wants it,” declares August; in 
heavy trouble, for that fact is much on his conscience 
‘It’s a bad thing when women mixes up in polities.” 

“It’s a bad thing for a woman when she mixes up 
with a Dutchman,” scorns old Tim ‘Look here, Gus,” 
and he pokes a cracked forefinger nail against August’s 
fifth rib, and holds it there impressively: “I haven't 
the time to explain to you all the ins and outs of this 
ordinance; but now listen to me: If you don’t vot« 
for it at the last reading Thursday night, how would 
you like it known that you took a commission on the 
sausages you bought for the Turn Society’s picnic?” 

Thus, by resistless logic and persuasion, was the 
antismoke ordinance made a law, to go into effect 
thirty days after its passage 
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Every manufacturer knew that he faced expense! 
Kither he would have to make certain uncomfortable 
changes in his power production, or he would have to 
run the risk of arrest and heavy fine, or he could 
make a costly test of the validity of the ordinance. 
Indignation ran high among the manufacturers: but 
the public was perfectly calm. It would be a 
thing to have no soot in the air. 


nice 


OW came forth Sam Arnold, with his red hair 

u-kink, and with a blue-eyed and white-toothed 

smile behind the three freckles of his nose. 
had the smooth and easy solution to the antismoke 
situation. Let the manufac- 


Sam 


LIgR’s SEPTEMBER 
“Oh, yes,” 


: returned Mr. Haynes, somewhat wearily, 
for he had heard nothing but volts, and ohms, and 
umperes, and watts, and the cost of electric current 
for the past entirety of the new lifetime which had 
begun with Sam Arnold’s latest Now came 
a stranger with more’ of it. “Has Sam made a reduc 
tion or a raise?” 

“Sam?” inquired the stranger politely. 

“Sam Arnold,” explained Henry Haynes, and a half 
aggravated laugh went with it. 

“I’m sorry,” was the polite reply. “I have not the 
pleasure of Mr. Arnold’s acquaintance.” 

Mr. Haynes returned the blank look with interest. 
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the chair in front of him, handed it to him, and waited 
with frantic suppression while he methodically stuffed 
and lighted it. 

‘Didn’t he?’ 
his second puff. 


she demanded as soon as he had taken 


“Well, you couldn’t say that,” slowly considered Sam, 
giving way to the aggravating 
toward judicial fairness. 


masculine tendency 
“When the grant was made 


to the Winburg Electric Power Company, a Winburg 
Electric Power Company had quietly come into exist- 
Sam supported his left elbow with his right 
hand, and with his left hand supported his pipe, while 
he gave the matter calm study. 


ence.” 


Ruth sat stiffly in 
the rustic chair in front of him 





turers form ay association to 
take up the bonds of the City 
of Winburg Electric Vower 
Company, and petition council 
for a stay of the antismoke 
ordinance until the projected 
dam and power plant could be 
built. 

Listen. Here is a _ tentative 
contract from Bunkersville for 
the electric lighting of that vil- 
lage, fifteen miles up the river. 
Here is a tentative contract for 
current for the new 
traction line from Walpeck to 
Redtown. This is by way of 
showing how easy it is to sell 
electricity, if you can provide 
it at «a low figure: and 
this in mind. Every outside 
customer gained by the city of 
Winburg reduces the 
the local consumer, puts money 
in the city treasury, lowers the 
taxation, and 
demption of the bonds. 


ENTLEMEN of the Manu 
facturers’ Association, per 


mit me to introduce this 


proposed 


bear 


cost to 


goes to the re 


"2 








suave and smiling representa 





and clasped her hands to hold 
in her exasperation. “Any wide- 
awake capitalists could have 
seen the public reports of the 
proposed government appro- 
priation, have realized the op- 
portunity, and have organized 
the company, and it is not just, 
without direct proof, to assume 
that Sinter had anything to do 
with it.” 





“Oh, fiddlesticks!” snapped 
Ruth. “He did! I know he 
did! So do you! You're just 


trying to get 


” 


rid of your own 
suspicions ! 


AM pondered that charge 
s for five puffs, and then he 

grinned. 

“I believe I was,” 
ted. “However, we have no 
proof, and probably can’t get 
any, because Sinter would not 
openly join the corporation.” 

“But you know it!” she 
argued. “Now what are you 
going to do about it? Who 
told you? Tim Cassidy?’ 

“No.” and Sam looked puz 
zied. “Henry Haynes. A meet- 


he admit 

















tive of the Universal Electric 


ing of the Manufacturers’ Asso- 











ciation 





Company. He will prove to 
you that, in no time at all, with 
current at the price to be fur 
nished by the city power plant, 
you can save the cost of your 
You see, the 
You only pay 


new equipment. 
big point is this: 
for current when vou are 
power! With a 
you have to run all 
shafting and belting 


using 
steam engine 
your line 
if yvou're 











only operating the jig saw! . 
tut how do we know that 
the city of Winburg will be 
uble to furnish current as 
cheaply as you say? 
Ah! Hear the. suave and 
smiling representative. The 
Universal Electric Company) 
will give « written guarantee i 
that. with a dam of such and I 


such a height, and with an 


We loved you, but we went our ways, 
Undreaming in our rash content 

That you were dropping numbered days 
Along the road we went. 


To a Dead Comrade 


By HERMANN HAGEDORN 


H, not that face! You were our friend 
Too close to be so silent now; 
The love, the laughter, at an end 
In austere lips and brow. 


Than any quest of ours. 


Good night, dear comrade! As we part, 
Not idle praise nor tears we bring; 

But see! Our hearts stand round your heart 
Like warriors round a king. 


We loved you, but we never guessed 
Your ardors and your shining powers 
Were aiming for a farther quest 


is in session, and they 
want me to come down.” 

“Ob.” Ruth was thoughtful 
for a moment. “Of course 
they’re angry about the steal.” 

Sam smiled rather wanly. 

‘Not 


spoiled 


Ruth, you 
your pretty new white 
dress for nothing in carrying 
out your brilliant antisoot plan. 


much! 


I've spent three months in 
pounding these fellows inte 
taking up those bonds. Now 


a private 
manufacturers 


company offers the 
electric current 














uverage hourly water flow of f 


at practically the same price 

the city had intended to give 

it to them, and relieves them 

of a two-million-dollar invest 

t ment. They'll jump at the 
chance.” Sam wus rather de 

jected, and the kink was com 

“I ing out of his hair ‘Ginger 





so many gallons, and = with 


= it breaks me in two to lose this. 





U. EB. C. 
such a size, type G, 
size 57, turbines, a daily voltage of so and so much 
will be produced at such and such cost per volt. Here 
Electric 


dynamos of such and 
and with so and so many type X 


ure the figures, and, gentlemen, the Universal 
Company is as substantial as the mint! 
There is no timber so hard but that a nail can be 
driven into it by persistent hammering. Sam Arnold 
hammered morning, noon, and night, and he got his 
nail started into the plank One by one, the manu 
facturers, of whom there were pitifully few for a city 
of such fundamental opportunity, succumbed to the 
force and the logic of the situation. They 
see that, in the long run, they would make money by) 
financing the city of Winburg’s Electric Power Com 
pany; and, one by one, they joined the new Manufac 
turers’ Association, and pledged themselves to their pro 
rata proportion of the two-million-dollar investment. A 
million and three-quarters had been signed when the 
Waterways Commission recommended and secured the 
with a 


began to 


appropriation for the Winburg dam, coupled 
grant for the use of the water overflow to the Win 


burg Klecetric Power Companys 


NE week after that appropriation bad been offi 
cially confirmed, a large, pleasant gentleman 
with a small brown mustache curled at each 


complete ringlet, arrived on Number 12. 
took the two best rooms in the Hotel Winburg, and 
presented himself to Henry Haynes of the Haynes 
Churn and Washing Machine Company. also Silos 
“IT represent the Winburg Electric Power Company.” 
explained the 
“IT shonld like to show you 
relative to the cost of 


end into a 


large and pleasant-looking strange! 


some interesting figures 


electric current.” 


He was a round-cheeked man, but now his checks 
ilropped square, then they came up again with a laugh 
connected with the 


Sam Arnold,” 


I don’t see how you could be 
city’s new power scheme and not know 
he observed. 

‘Oh, the city,” 
nothing to do with that. 


smiled the stranger ‘We have 
The Winburg Electric Power 


incorporated it 


private organization, 
We have a government grant 
from the 


Company is a 
New 
for the exclusive use of the water overflow 


Jersey last week. 


Winburg dam 


UTH ARNOLD, dangling a pair of gracefully slim 
R ankles over the edge of the hammock, lost he 
agreeable languor and jumped up in concern as 
Sum strode out from the telephone with kinks in his 
flaming hair. He plumped into the crotch of the old 
apple tree with a slam which brought down the last 
of the knotty fruit, and, for a solid minute, while he 
tried to collect his scattered wits. regarded his part 
ner with appalling stupidity 
managed to tell her 


‘The power plant!” he finally 


ind the color began to come back into. his face It’s 
heen stolen!” 
I told you so!” immediately exclaimed Ruth The 


second I suw Representative Sinter’s face T knew he 
wus not to be trusted!” 
Sam looked at her with an increase in his apparent 
stupidity. 
Sinter,” 
Why, certainly!” and Ruth shook her 
uitiently ‘Didn't he steal it?” 


Sam ran his fingers through hi tir and searched 


he repeated 


flounces im 


ill hi pockets for his pipe She jicked it up ryt 
& 


It was my pet plan to even up 
the five-million-dollar debt I forced on the city.” He 
jumped up and vigorously into the 
turf. “By George, 1 won’t let go!” 


“Don't you!” 


ground his heel 
and Ruth was on her feet confronting 
him. “You go right down there and tell Mr. Haynes 
und the other manufacturers that Representative Sin 
ter is a thief!” 
Sam looked at her a moment and laughed. 

All right.” he 

with him. 


agreed, and suddenly she laughed 
asked the chair 


Association, bending on 


Now, Sam, what ure we to do?’ 
man of the Manufacturers’ 


voung Arnold a severe eye. 


Sam inspected Chairman Haynes critically and 
vlanced round at the other members of the associa- 
tion. They were all gazing earnestly at him, and 


Tim Cassidy, who had come up with Sam as a volun- 
tary bodyguard, began to bristle. 

“First of all, gentlemen,” 
his way, for he 


suid Sam, slowly 
realized that he had a 


groping 


tremendous 


task ahead of him, “I want us to go carefully into 
the matter of ultimate advantage.” 
We can let that go until afterward,” crisply inter- 


rupted Curtiss Dunean of the Duncan Wagon Works 
There's here, and the first 
thing to do is to save our rights in the Winburge dam 


been some shenanigan 


water power!" 
iround at the circle of 


trace of that stupid look 
Ruth upon his 


more 


NCE 
exnrnest 


which so aggravated 


Sam fazed 
faces. and a 
came 
ountenance 
It’s this way 


* explained skinny old Hiram Eggers 
f the ENT (Continued on page 322) 
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? 
HIS is the log of a liner’s cross ’ ' 


ing on an all but empty ocean 
In a corner near the 

office, as the St. Paul was sailing v, 

from New York, sat a gloomy-looking 
young man. He was a newspaper man 
yet he did not appear to see the crowd 
about him—reservists of half a dozen nacions, corre- 
spondents, fathers and brothers starting out to rescue 
womenfolk from the Continent, hundreds of people all 
bound on unusual missions and saving their good-bys. 
All that seemed to interest him was a pasteboard box 
to which he pointed when I asked him what was 
wrong. It looked like a five-pound candy box, ‘but it 
was heavy as lead. 
“Gold!” he said. 
got it all over me!” 
in a sort of despair. He had started on the Aron 
prinzessin Cecilie, with funds for the other 
spondents of his paper, already on their way: 
turned back, landed at Bar Harbor, and now, with his 
box like lead and his gold all over him, was trying it 
again. Many others had had the same experience 
Every other man had an odd sort of satchel or box or 
uncomfortable bump in his coat or about his waist 
One carried six thousand dollars in a lawyer's leather 
bag, another twenty-five hundred, fastened about him 
No one knew what 


purser’s 


“Twelve thousand dollars—I’'ve 
He ran his hands over his clothes 


corre 


had been 


like ornaments on a Christmas tree. 
he might find, or where he might go on the other side. 
We had returned to an age of barter, and started out 
as travelers did when the sea was anybody's hunting 
sround and the world—as all Europe had suddenly be 
come—an armed cam). 

We flew the American flag and were thus, to be sure, 
safe from interfer 


ence—there were _ 
rumors that the i) 
Lusitania, just 


ahead of us, was 
being chased by a 
German cruiser 

vet we might run 
into a battle just 


off Sandy Hook, 
and even though 
we should = gain 
the Mersey with- 


out sighting an- 
other ship, the old 
St. Paul in all her 
varied life—which 
included duty as a 
scout cruiser dur- 
ing the Spanish 
War —had never 
pointed her head 
into so staggerins 
a situation as this. 

She was crowded 
to the rails—with 
people, trunks, 
mail bags from half a dozen ships. And about all these 





It was she who discovered a 
woe-begone Irishman who lost 
his wife. ..and took up a col- 
lection for him then and there 


people the war had flung its tentacles and 
was drawing them in. A few 


in one Way 
and another. steerage 
passengers played mouth organs and jumped rope after 
their cheerful fashion. and a few ladies and gentlemen 
of title ate their chattered in 
their fashion, if not so cheerful, at least as much aloof 
but the main crowd, which overtlowed the huddled 
staterooms below decks and slept where they could on 


hothouse grapes anid 


chairs and saloon lounges. were all, in one sense or 


another, “going to the war.” 


Even the Broadway Girl Wants to Help 


, / SHERE were English, French, Belgians, and Rus 
sians returning to the colors, and even a lone 
German or two who hoped to get through. Some 

of the others were bunting for wives’or sisters. Some 

were hit through their pocketbooks, some through their 
imaginations—like the young women hoping to be Red 

Cross nurses or to help in some way, they weren't sure 

how. One of these had a steamer chair next mine—a 

pale, Broadway tombey sort of girl in a boyish sailor 
suit, who looked as if she needed sleep. Without ex 
actly being on the stage. she yet appeared to live on the 


freedoms of 
hard 


fringe of it, and combined the slangy 


chorus girl with a certain quick wisdom and 


It was she who discovered a steerage passenge! 


sense. 

on the Liverpool dock yesterday—a woe-begone Lrish 
man. who lost his wife three weeks ago and wes bring 
ing his four little children, one a babe in arms, back 


to Ireland from Chicago—found him while the othe 
cabin passengers were fuming over their delayed lug 
gage and took up a collection for him then and there 

“Listen here.” she would say, grabbing one’s arm, “T 


want to tell you something. Im going to see this 


thing—l'vyou know what I mean?’ For what itll do t 
me—you know—for its effect on my mind! 1 didn’t 
say anything about it tou anybody —they’d ouly laugh 
aut me—d’you know whut I meau’—they don't think 
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By Arthur Ruhl 


BECHER 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR E. 


serious side to me. Now I don’t mind 
you know—they.don't affect me, 
I've prepared for this! 


I've got any 
things—I mean blood 
and I've read about 
Now I don’t know who to go to or how to go about it. 
but it seems to me that a woman who can—you know 

jolly ‘em along might be just 


nursing 


xo right along with ‘em 
what they’d want—d'you know what I mean?” 


Scrambling Homeward Anyhow 
NE Russian had said good-by to a friend at the 
dock, be to try to get through to the front this 
way, the other to race across the Vacifie and 


Trans-Siberian Railway. He hoped to get into Russia 
by going round to the north of Norway. Another Rus 


sian was going by way of Greece, Persia, and thence 
north from Teheran. A Danish army captain was 


going to get into Denmark if he could: 
if not, he intended to offer his services 
to England. 

Of the six at my 
correspondents, one with his wife, one 












table, three were 


a young English army officer who had 
come over on the English Davis Cup 
team, one a Boston physician going 
over to bring back his sister 


The Englishman who shared my state 


room Was an advertising man, called 
back from a business trip. 
“I've got contracts worth 
fifty thousand pounds,” he 
said, looking up from his 


berth the second morning out 
“It’s the best trip I ever made 
to America, and I don’t sup 
pose they’re worth the paper 
dy they're written on.” 

_— There were several 
Hewti.< +p 

Belgians, proud, as they de 
served to be—the German 
advance had just been flung 
from Liege—and a 
French 


jolly 
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back 
quartet of young 
men returning to the colors 
quick and full of verve, who played 
drank 


stall, wiry 
cards with each other every uight and gravely 
bottle after bottl to the glory of France 


ne evening an impromptu concert began in the lounge 


nen 
of champagne 


where they were playing. One after another volun 
teered and played or sang 


'’ said one of the Frenchmen, 


Ladies and gentlemen 
suddenly standing up. “we are 
but, if vou will permit us, we will sing for vou some 
And without an accompaniment, 
but with tremendous earnestness and enthusiasm, the 
four young away. Their 
ideas of training for approaching service seemed a trifle 
had the feeling, never 
theless. that it wouldn't be particularly pleas 


soldiers, not singers, 


of our army songs.” 


men stood up and roared 


odd perhaps, but one 


ant to face a row of bayonets with men like 
these behind them 

Anothet 
Paris publisher and now engaged in the same 
York, had just married when 


voung Frenchman, the son of a 


business in New 
war broke out. 


Intelligent Foreigners En Route ~~ 


IX WAS on his way back to his regiment, 
H aid his bright-eved, charming little 
wife was going along, too. or as far as 
a sort of wat correspondent 


she conld get, as 


eople had nearly wept, they said. to think of 
being interrupted so brutally. 


folks 
downcast. 


n honeymoon 
themselves 
When the 
pretended to assert his author 


but the young 
thing but 
band sternly 


were any 


young hus see 


itv, she would say: “You cannot talk that Antey 
; 999 BECwER» 
way to a war correspondent ! “T am not s Qime 


talking to a war correspondent, I'm talking 


fo my \ f« 


and they would argue the mat names sueeestine 
88 g 
ts +] +7 j ‘ j 4 in 1tstty ad ; j ite 
ter wiftl vivacity tnevital fo fy rit Grerman origins were questioncd 
igent young peo who can hep it t and three of our late compan- “ A 


American language and point of view when the 






1/1 passengers with 





wish without losing their native French 
The St. Paul is old-fashioned, as North 
Atlantic liners go nowadays, and her 
original first and 
4 are thrown 


decks were strung not 


cabins 
Along her 
only representa 
European nation, 
There was 


second class 


now tovether. 
tives of nearly 
but nearly every strata of the British Isles. 


every 


au noble lord, with monocle, drooping mustache, and 


nonexistent chin, who might have been taken from 
some American cartoon, and a Canadian ranchman 
who wore a big black felt hat and moccusins. The 


wistful piquant face of the Duchess of Marlborough 

a lemon-colored sweater beneath it—might be picked 
out from a blur of steamer chairs, in some of which 
were returning colonists who slept in their clothes. 

Even the Balkans were with us, in the shape of a 
tall, soldierlike Bulgarian with a heavy mustache and 
the eves of a kindly and highly intelligent hawk. He 
going back home—*“to fight?’ “Yes, to fight.” 
“With Servia 7’ asked some one politely, with that usua! 
vague American notion of the relations between the 
Balkan States. The Bulgarian’s eyes shone curiously 

“You have a sense of humor!” he 

This man had done newspaper work in Russia and 
America, and studied at Harvard. He spoke better 
English than most Americans and he talked about our 
theatres, universities, and generally, 
often with that peculiarly penetrating and unconven 
tional point of view one feels in Russian literature. 

I asked if, 
varia might not try to win back what she felt had been 
wrongly taken her. “That was the popular 
notion,” said he. “I presume they are even talking 
over it in the coffee houses at home—I doubt if any 


wis 
said. 


polities, society 


Pay! 


with Servia engaged on the west, Bul 


from 


well-informed Bulgarian takes such an idea seriously. 
We should consider not losing what we already have 
rather than getting anything more just now.” 

He talked of Mexico, Wilson, and Roosevelt. It was 
a pity, he said, and the result of the comparative lack 
of critical spirit in America that Mr. Roosevelt had 
been permitted to enjoy his popularity so long. There 
were party papers mechanically printing their praise 
or blame-~—“and then, of course, there’s the New York 
‘Evening Post’ and the Springfield *Republican’—but 
no general intelligent criticism for a popular hero to 
meet and answer. He had tried to make something out 
of Mr. Roosevelt's Pittsburgh speech, but didn’t believe 
anyone could do it. The man had no definite construc 
tive program—only good normal impulses plus vitality. 

“On the whole, he is a good influence—but in place 
of something that ought to be better. Could he lose his 
popularity, be attacked on all sides bitterly, be com 
pletely ‘down and out,’ he might perhaps emerge later 
to real usefulness. It isn’t right for a man to stand 
so long in the bright sunshine.” 


The Scholar-Fighter from Bulgaria 
EK SPOKE of the Progressive party. “one of the 
most hopeful movements in your country, par 
ticularly because it was a Western movement.” 


deseribed it. by Mr. Roose 
has less life in 


and its absorption, as he 
velt. “And now the lrogressive party 
it than the others—Mr. 
in Africa tive years instead of six 
should be times when the public can forget 
the capture of the Progressive movement 
things in vour recent 


Roosevelt should have stayed 
There 
there is 


months. 


such a man 
by a hero was one of the few 
politics which seem to me definitely unfortunate.” 

That it was clearly impossible for the Mexicans to 
work out their own salvation he doubted. “I do not 
believe that of any people. I think of Bulgaria—surel) 
our inheritance of Turkish rule was almost as bad as 
that of nation has re 


Spanish—and of how the 


ee 


ions were marched off under cuard 
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sponded, and of the intensive culture and political con 
had at a time 
yague name to most western Europeans.” 

He was but one of those new potentialities which 
every Whisper from the now cloud-wrapped Continent 
seemed this tall, quiet, good-natured 
scholar-fighter from the hazy comic opera land where 
Mr. Shaw placed his chocolate soldiers. 


sciousness we when we were only a 


to be opening 


In a steamer chair a frail-looking young woman 
in a white polo coat looked nervously out on the 
sea. She was Irish and came of a fighting line 
uncles and brothers in the army and navy, her 


father in command of the troops in one of the Brit- 
her husband now in 
cruiser, scouting the 
which we 


ish colonies, command of a 
British 


through 


very steamship lane 


were steaming. 


She was frail-looking, but not frail in spirit—a 
fighter born, with Irish keenness and wit and the 
readiness to pierce with her quick, cold shafts of 


land 
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NGLAND sits in a fog of ignorance and doubt, 

waiting the issue along that great battle line 

stretched from the Belgian border to the Alps. 

That the issue is almost joined, that the first 
battle of the world war approaches its decisive stage, 
Further than that we know nothing: 
it is all conjecture. Hard on the declaration of war, 
the British navy vanished from Since 
then—barring the sinking of the Amphion and the de 
struction of two minor German war vessels—London 
has heard no news whatever from her fleet. Shipping 
has been resumed upon the Atlantic; only by that can 
London that all has well so far. Since 
Kitchener took control of the war, regiment after regi 


we dimly guess. 


these coasts. 


guess gone 


ment has vanished into the darkness toward the east 


and sent back no word The few Englishmen who 
know where the arm) 
well. I fancy that the heads of the great London news 
papers know. 

their 


pride in his 


has gone have kept the secret 


with the true news 


of the 


subordinates, 
knowledge 


However, 
paper man’s “inside 
story,” have in private conversation positively located 
the British army all over northwestern Europe. Thi 
British forces have passed out into the darkness. If 
is not at all unlikely that the Americans at hom 
know more about their disposal than we know here 


Censorship with a Vengeance 


} I ‘HE truth is that on this, the eve of the battle of 
the nations, we are learning how greatly depend 
ent the modern world has always been upon news 

For the first time since the press got its liberties a mod 

ern nation has established a real censorship—a censo1 

ship with which there can be no trifling. FEnglan! 
learned a lesson in the Boer War, when the extraordi 
nary license granted correspondents, together with the 
laxity of the field helped account for 
the marvelous mobility of the Boer. Once burned, she 
is twice shy. A board of War Office clerks 
every cable dispatch, public or private, incoming or 
outgoing ; and they administer their functions with the 
thorough attention to detail of a bureaucracy. Noth 
ing, it would seem, gets past them. For example, the 
correspondent of a- New York newspaper 
paragraph or two stating that a certain steamer had 
cleared for New York, and giving a list of the promi 
nent passengers. Back, in a few hours, came this 
message from New York: “What does that list of 
hames mean?’ The censors had found something in 
the introductory paragraphs which might have con 


censorship, 


sits on 


cabled a 


Lign2u’s FOR SEPTEMBER 
truth any balloon in sight had 
the world too after a fighting family to 
much about settling down now. They couldn't afford 
to keep a place in England and live somewhere else 
half the time—‘and, after all, what is there in 
a cabbage!” She talked litthe—“‘You can 
about people merely watching them’’—and she lay in 
her chair and watched them and fired her 
mental sarcasms at them as they promenaded by. 


19, 


She chased about 


long care 


being 


learn more 


steamer 


She could tell, merely by looking at them in their 
civilian’s clothes, which were army and which navy 
men, Which “R. N.’s” and which merchant-service 
men of the *R. N. RR.” We spoke of a young lieu 
tenant from an India artillery regiment. “Yes—gar 
rison gunner,’” she said. . She was sorry for the Ger 
man people—they didn’t want to fight and the war 


could only mean the bitterest hardship, but the Kaiser 
was “quite off his rocker” and had to be licked. They 
couldn't go on as they had done in Europe for the last 
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generation with everybody’s peace threatened by one 


man And this was a conviction expressed with greater 
or less vehemence by every European on the ship. 


People talked in half-serious fashion of breaking the 
Ixmpire up into its original states, drawing America 
in, turning the Japs loose in Europe. The talk grew on 
what it fed on, little or no news coming out of the air. 
Off the Banks the ship ran into fog and heavy 
seas, and for two days the bright face of war was 
overclouded and dim. Not even universal chaos could 
animate the huddled shapes along the heaving deck, 
und the rearrangement of the European map was 
Wireless news had been cut off 
the second day; none came from other ships or from 
Canada; we seemed to be steaming through an empty 
On the afternoon of the fourth day we passed 
a tank ship and a six-masted bark beating slowly east- 
ward, and half an hour later, just before dusk, a war- 
ship—apparently (Concluded on page 24) 


postponed for the time. 


Faces the Music 


By Will Irwin 


tained a double meaning: and out went all the dis 
patch except the names. 

Not that 
not that she does not get what passes for news. 
remember in the light of later events, 
when the frontier fighting about the Belgian 


is almost over, when the forts at sufficient!\ 


this crisis: 
This, 


is the period 


London has no newspapers in 


border 
Liege are 
masked to permit the Germans to go on, and when the 
the west seem to have begun the real 

there is an official 
out the real, simon-pure news of the war 


two armies on 
Now 
ized to give 


action. press bureau, organ 


to the British public. So far it has reported only 
French and Belgian victories; it has not explained 
how, with uniform victory all along the line, the Ger 
man outposts have been met and defeated—always 


in defeat—at outposts far inside of Liege 
The newspapers have simply rewritten these 

amplified them, in the manner of the American “re 
write man” This they 
certain 


rolled back 
reports 
so well. 


whose work we knew 


have supplemented with the observations of 
daring correspondents who have dashed by automobile 


from Grussels and seen glimpses of the outpost fighting 
News Faking and the Reverse 
SUSPECT that any newspaper press in f 
stress like this tends to grow yellow. Though thes 


have no glaring headlines with which 
certain British newspapers have, in the past few days, 


times ¢ 


to «ce ceive, 


performed feats of noise which equal our best efforts 
Cn German atrocities they have spread themselves, set 
ting down as fact what looks to the experienced jour 
War is not a pretty thing: and 
no invading army is composed entirely 
without reproach. Ask the old Southern people or the 
old Northern people of the borders how our American 


nalist like mere rumor 
of chevaliers 


armies behaved in the Civil War. 
accurate 
few reports which look like street invention, the Brit 


From a few possibly 


reports of German barbarities. and from a 


ish newspapers are building a picture of an army whic! 


ignores the rules of war 
And though 


London hewspapers are 


they have no large, red headlines, the 


stimulating the sale of extras 


through the news sheets those red posters which the 


London newsboy carries to advertise his wares. “Great 


Fleet Action” we read to-day All London hurried to 
buy, believing that the long-expected battle in the 
North Sea had arrived. We found that a French 
cruiser was reported to have sunk an Austrian in the 


Mediterranean. At the end of the dispatch we read, in 


very small type, that the report had not been confirmed 
There is another side to this attitude of the English 
thor 
British patriotism of their proprietors and di 

The theory of the British public men and of 
the British publication is not the 
same as ours: they do not believe in giving the public 


newspapers, however; the fine, conventional. 
oughly 
rectors 
newspapers toward 
Government by newspaper is unknown 
among them. In this crisis they consider 
the fourth arm of the Government. They do not try 
to beat Americal 


proprietors would certainly do in similar circumstances 


‘all the news.” 
themselves 


some 


the censorship, as newspapet 
If they know, as most believe, where the army and the 
fleet have gone, they give not the slightest hint 


The War Correspondent’s Day is Over 


LL of which serves as a warning of disappointment 
A to the news-hungry American people—the one 
great, literate nation not involved in this calam 

ity. Excepting large, final results, we shall never really 
know about this war until vears after it is over—auntil 
the official reports begin to be made public, and the his 


torians begin to collate reports and memoirs. The day 


of the war correspondent is over when armies keen 
him miles in the rear of the action. It is doubly ove 
when one line of operation stretches, as does the line 
along the French and Belgian frontier. over 250 miles 


of plain, hill, and mountain. It is trebly over when 
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the whole continent which forms the field of operation 
is ringed about with such a censorship as this—for the 
French and the Germans are going to be equally strict 
with the press. If Paris be taken by the Germans or 
Berlin by the Russians, we shall know the news with 
promptness. But we may wait for weeks to get the final 
news of such a battle as seems now to be approaching 
on the French border. And the details which creep 
through the lines of consorship will be only glimpses. 


England is Pinching Its Shillings 
N THIS fog of mystery the English sit determined 
[ and resigned, taking the crisis with the true British 
repression, the true British casual spirit, and the 
Were it not for the regiments 
on the streets, the casual observer would hardly notice 


true British character. 
anything unusual in the outer aspect of London—save 
that a half holiday in the financial 
and banking district of “The City.” The crowds on 
the street are denser, and perhaps a little more sober, 
August. The traffic is 
are fewer motor omnibuses, fewer taxi 
The 
Even if the clos- 
Exchange and the disturbance of general 
have not affected his income, he knows that 
the war may be a hard, long pull, and that one way 
for the English to meet it is to husband their re- 
sources. There is enlightened patriotism, I think, as 
well as self-interest, in his attitude; and already the 
process has had curious effects. Flour went up with 
a rush at the beginning of hostilities. This was partly 
a matter of panic, and partly due to the accumulation 
of flour by canny as the 
newspapers call them, have probably been shamed out 
of their hoarding; 


there seems to be 


than in an ordinary London 
There 
There are almost no smart private motors. 
nglishman, in short, 


ing of the 


lighter. 
enbs. 


is retrenching. 


business 


people. These “food hogs,” 
and flour is to-day quoted only a 
little higher than normal prices. On the other hand 
such luxuries as hothouse grapes have fallen to half 
their normal price. People do not feel that they can 
afford this time. The middle-class and 
upper-class families are putting their motors out of 


grapes in 


commission or turning them over to the Government. 
Most of the theatres are still open, but they are play 
ing to half houses. Except where the stranded Ameri 
cans gather to spend the money which has but lately 
come to relieve their necessities, the restaurants and 
The Eng 
holding 
that shilling which he and his empire need. 


hotel cafés seem dull and sparsely peopled. 


lishman is going soberly about his business, 


tight to 


’eople are people (Concluded on page 24) 
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The Young Minstrels ,- 


NE evening 3 hadi’t dey’d a 
Aunt Min- By Joel Chandler Harris natchully starved 
ervy Ann, ter death; der ain't 
after a ILLUSTRATED BY E. W. KEMBLE no two ways ‘bout 

dat. But whar dey 


somewhat pro- 
tracted silence, suddenly looked at me and broke into 
laughter. I said nothing, but Sophia, whose curiosity 
is feminine and, therefore, all-devouring, inquired the 
cause of the laughter, and her aspect was so severe 
that it gave Aunt Minervy fresh excuse for laughter. 
When she could control her voice she turned to me: 
“I wuz thinkin’ "bout Marse Buck Sanford, suh. I 
nee’n ter ax ef you kKnow’d ‘im, kaze I’ve seed you 
time an’ ag’in walkin’ an’ talkin’ wid ‘im. When you 
wuz down home dar, Marse Buck had come back fum 
Malvern on a visit, an’ ’twus one er dem kinder visits 
what yo’ po’ kin makes—it run over inter de mont’s, 
an’ dunner but what it lasted a year er mo’. Anyhow, 
he wuz dar when you wuz. I wuz laughin’ des now, 
ma’am,” she went on, addressing herself to Sophia, 
“kaze I bin settin’ here listnin’ at some un playin’ a 
peanner 'way off yan, an’ it soun’ des like some un wuz 
beatin’ on tin pans.” 


UT Sophia and myself recognized the aforesaid 

Piano as an old enemy. Over and often, when 

we sat on the veranda with a desire to have such 
thoughts as only come to 
one in the silence of the 
night, the old piano would 
intrude on our solitude and 
destroy all illusions with its 
pickerly-ickerly rattle bang 
bang. It was worse than if 
a crowd of strangers had 
come whooping and trooping 
up the front walk. The old 
piano belonged to a family 
that claimed to be musical, “a 
and it was kept going from 
morning until far into the | 
night. Sometimes there | 
was singing, and then its \ 
jarring chords were enough ' 
to make one’s flesh creep. , 

“Dat ol’ peanner,” Aunt 

Minervy Ann went on, “put 
me in min’ er sump’n I 
never is ter fergit —no, 
ma’am, not ef I wuz ter 
live a hunderd years. One 
time der wuz a fambly by 
de name er Lee—Miss Cora 
an’ Miss Betsy an’ de ol’ 
*oman—what moved ter our 
county from Augusty. Der wuz a younger gal, but 
she want mo’ dan a chil’ when dey move, an’ I done 
fergit her name ef I ever know’'d it. Folks say dat 
der daddy had been one er de richest men in Au- 
gusty, but he got ter gamblin’ an’ fumblin’ wid de 
stopper er de demmyjohn, an’ run thoo his prop’ty in 
a little er no time. An’ den, dat done, he lay down 
an’ died. De ol’ lady an’ de gals come ter our county 
po’, an’ dey staid po’. De youngest gal growed up 
an’ married a overseer. Miss Cora an’ Miss Betsy 
fou’t ag’in it ter de las’, but dey couldn’t he’p deyse’f. 
De young gal went rompin’ off one day, an’ when she 
come back she fotch her husban’ wid ’er. Her two 
sisters wouldn’t so much ez speak ter ‘im, but de ol’ 
lady, she had done larnt some sense, an’ I hear folks 
say dat she muched ‘im up right smart. 













“Td 
a’ guv 
*im de 
wuss spankin’ 


“ 


os 


time an’ ag’in, but dey wuz too proud fer ter 

marry a man dat want in der class. I never 
blamed um much myse’f,” remarked Aunt Minervy 
Ann, “kaze dey had been brung up ter b’lieve dat 
ef der wuz any money in de worl’ it ’ud be dern’n. 
Dey done purty well tell de war come on, an’ dey 
got “long all right tell de battlin’ wuz over; but de 
man what marry de youngest gal, he got conscripted 
inter der war, an’ he wuz killt down dar close to 
Grizzleyille.” Aunt Minervy Ann meant Griswoldville, 
where the raw militia gave battle to Sherman’s army, 
and were slaughtered. 

“Dat wuz des fo’ dey all got tired er Battlin’, an’ 
den when dey quit, de shonuff hard times come in 
fer ter take de place er war—you-all know ’bout it, 
suh. "Twuz lots wuss dan de battlin’, kaze when 
dat wuz gwine on you could, ef you wuz hard pushed, 
go out an’ buy a pa’r er shoes fer two hunderd dol- 
lars, er ef you wanted a plug er terbacker, you could 
get it fer fifty; but when de battlin’ quit, dey want 
no money fer ter buy wid, an’ nothin’ fer ter buy 
ef you had de nioney. So dar ‘twuz—hard times 
done change fer wusser. 

“I mos’ know dem wimmen must ’a’ had some money 
saved over fum der pa’s appetites, kaze ef dey 


“Miss BETSY an’ Miss Cora could ’a’ married 


kep’ it an’ whar dey spent it, I'll never tell you, an’ I 
know'd des ez much ’bout it ez anybody. Dey didn’t 
have much, but dey must ’a’ had nuff fer ter keep body 
an’ soul tergedder. An’ yit dey wuz smart; ef dey’d 
’a’ had plenty er money, folks would ’a’ said dat dey 
wuz two er de smartest wimmen in de county. Dey 
know’d a heap; dey had been ter college an’ all dat; 
dey could sing an’ dey could play on de peanner an’ 
pick de guitar. Dey wuz well bred an’ proud, an’ 
when it come ter talkin’, dey could take de shine 
off'n most any er de wimmen dat you ever hear talk. 
But you know, ma’am, dat all dat kinder doin's is fer 
de parlor an’ not fer de cotton patch. 


" EY use ter ax de neighbors in ter see um, an’ 
D dey'd have reg’lar concerts, an’ dey got ter be 
de talk er de county. Folks made a great ’mira- 

tion over de playin’ an’ singin’, an’ sometimes de neigh- 
bors ’ud ax ef dey want sump’n dey could do fer um. 


But dey allers shake der head an’ say ‘No’; dey 
wuz proud ter de last. An’ den, wid all der yuther 
troubles, dey had a boy fer ter look atter—de son 


er de youngest gal. Dey say dat when her husban’ 
got killt at Grizzleville, de gal des pined away an’ 
died, an’ dar wuz de boy lef’ wid two puny wimmen 
ter look atter ’im. But dey done it! Bless yo’ soul, 
honey, dey done it! Dey mought ’a’ gone ter bed 
hongry deyse’f, but de boy wuz allers full as a tick. 
All dat dey could rake an’ scrape went ter git wittles 
an’ cloze fer im, an’ dat how come he wuz sech a 
strappin’ chap. He want mo’ dan twelve at de time 
I’m tellin’ you ’bout, but he wuz ez big as a sixteen- 
year-ol’. An’ uppity! an’ sassy! De two wimmen had 
petted an’ sp’iled ’im, an’ dey want hardly no way ter 


, 


git "long wid ‘im. He wuz fair rotten. 
“Wellum, wid der pickin’ an’ playin’ 


an’ der concertin’, dey tuck a notion dat 
dey’d come ter town an’ give a show. I 
b’lieve de boy put it in der heads, an’ ef 
; I'd ’a’ had my way I'd ’a’ guv ‘im a 
\ larrupin’ des fer good luck. Miss Cora, 
she wuz mo’ dan fifty, an’ Miss Betsy, 
' she wuz nigh fifty, an’ dey looked it; dey 
\ looked eve’y day un it. Ol’ ez dey wuz, 
dey had der ha’r bunched in curls on de 
side er der face, an’ dey’d laugh an’ 
giggle des like dey want mo’ dan sixteen. 
You ain’t seen no ol’ ’oman simper, is 
you, mistiss? Well—” Here Aunt Min- 
ervy Ann gave an exhibition of simper- 
ing that was so real and yet so ridiculous that Sophia 
nearly fell from -her chair with laughter; and she 
laughed all the more when she saw Aunt Minervy Ann 
regarding each of us by turns with a grim expression 
on her face. 


done? Dat ar 


“Now, den, what you reckon dey 
boy wuz smart, but Miss Cora an’ Miss Betsy had 
de idee dat de sun riz an’ set in ’im. Dey thought 


he know’d it all. He could read an’ write an’ make 
a speech what dey larned him out’n de book, an’ dey 
got it in der heads dat he'd take de town by storm 
ef de folks could des hear ‘im. An’ de wust un it 
wuz dat de boy had de same idee, an’ so nothin’ 
would do but dat dem two po’ ol’ creeturs an’ dat 
ar biggity boy must come ter town an’ stir up 
de town folks wid der doin’s. An’ so here dey come” 
—Aunt Minervy Ann gave us the that 
she saw them at that moment—“here dey come. Dey 
got one er de neighbors for ter fetch der ol’ rattle- 
bang peanner in his waggin, an’ when I fust 
um dey wuz by de courthouse wid de waggin backed 


impression 


seed 


” 


up ter de do’. 

When Aunt Minervy Ann had reached 
in her narrative, the memory of the event 
into mv mind so suddenly that I was startled. 
I, “had 


this point 
flashed 
“The 
boy,” said 
strips of red flannel 
sewed on his coat in 
the resemblance of a 
military jacket.” 
“Yasser, he did!” 
exclaimed Aunt 
Minervy Ann, clapping 
her hands and laugh- 
ing. “He sho did, an’ 
I ain’t never in all my 
born days wanted ter 
frail out anybody ez 
bad ez I wanted ter 
frail dat boy. Wellum, 
I seed um dar wid de 
waggin backed up ter 
de do’, an’, fool-like, 


*‘Josh Penni- 
man stumbled 
and fell down de 
steps and dar 

he lay, de bully 
er de county !”’ 





“‘Ef you des so much as 
bat yo’ eyes, I'll wipe up dish yer flo’ wid you’’ 


I went ter whar dey wuz at fer ter see what dey wuz 
up ter. Dar dey wuz—one man not overly stout, two 
puny wimmen, an’ one rotten boy, an’ a ol’ peanner 
dat look like it wuz, de one what Noah had in de Ark. 

“I know’d time I looked at um who dey wuz, an’ 
my fust idee wuz dat de peanner had been leveled 
on by de sheriff, an’ dat dey had brung it ter town 
fer ter put it on de block.” 


a UT it on what?” asked Sophia. 
P “Dat what dey call it,” responded Aunt Minervy 
Aun. “When de sheriff sells things fer debt, dey 
calls it puttin’ um on de block. Wellum, I tol’ um 
howdy, an’ ax um what de matter. Dey say dey wanter 
git de peanner in de courthouse, an’ dey dunner how. 
‘Der’s a way,’ sez I, ‘but it’s been sech a long time 
sense I lifted peanners out’n a waggin dat I done got 
out’n de habits. You-all ain’t tryin’ ter git it off, is 
you?’ Miss Betsy ‘low; ‘Buddy dar say we kin lif’ it 
out an’ put it in de courthouse.’ De boy ‘low: ‘Dey 
kin; I know dey kin! Dey des don’t wanter. Dey 
done come an’ now dey wanter go back!’ He'd ’a’ 
been right good-lookin’ ef he hadn’t ’a’ been so brazen 
an’ so impident. 

“I look’ at ’im, I did, an’ den I look at Miss Cora 
an’ Miss Betsy, an’ I wuz so sorry fer um dat I got 
mad. I say ter de boy: ‘Ef anybody ever needed a 
frailin’, you er de one, an’ I’m a great min’ fer ter 
grab holt er you an’ frail you right here. You er 
stronger dan bofe er you’ aunties put tergedder, an’ 
yit you er bossin’ stidder workin’... De man what 
fotch de peanner turn ’roun’ an’ look at me an’ nod 
his head. ‘Dat’s what he need,’ he say, ‘an’ he need 
it bad!’ Miss Betsy an’ Miss Cora look like der feel- 


in’s wuz hurt, but de boy, he sorter swellt tp an’ 
strut aroun’ like he gwinter dar’ me ter do it. "Twuz 
a mighty good thing fer him dat he had a second 


thought, kaze ef he’d ’a’ des so much ez crook his 
finger at me I’d ’a’ guv ’im de wuss spankin’ dat 


mortal ever had.” 


“DON’T see why,” remarked Sophia. “You know 
| how boys are.” Sophia had boys of her own. 
“Yassum, I does know how boys is. I don’t 
Dey ain’t ne’er one er yo’ 
boys dat’s impident. But dat ar boy wuz rotten.” 
She paused a moment, and then went on with her 
narrative. “Wellum, dar dey stood, an’ dar I stood. 
Marse Buck Sanford wuz settin’ by hisse’f in front 
er one er de stores, an’ atter while he got up an’ 
santered ’cross de public squar’. He ’low, ‘What de 
trouble, Aunt Minervy Ann? an’ den he tuck off his 
hat ter Miss Cora an’ Miss Betsy. I tol’ ’im de best 
I know’d how, an’ den Miss Cora, she say dat dey wuz 
(Continued on page 22) 


min’ der mischievousness. 


gwine ter gi’ a concert. 
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IER’'S FOR SEPTEMBER 19, 


Kansas City 


The Beginning of the West—Chapter 1X—Abroad at Home 
American Ramblings, Observations, and Adventures 


F YOU will take a map of the United States and 
fold it so that the Atlantic and Pacific coast lines 
overlap, the crease at the center will form a line 
which runs down through the Dakotas, Nebraska, 
and Kansas. That is not, however, the true dividing 
line between East and West. If I were to try to draw 
the true line, I should begin at the north, bringing my 
pencil down between the cities of St. Paul and Min 
neapolis, leaving the former to the east, and the latter 
to the west, and I should follow down through the 
middle of Minnesota, Iowa, and Missouri, so 
that St. Louis would be included on the cast 
ern map and Kansas City and Omaha on 
the western 
My companion and I had long looked for 


4 


ward to the West, and had speculated as to 
should first meet it. And some 
traveled on, we doubted that 
there really West at all, and feared 
that the whole country had become monoto 


where we 
times, as we 
Wis i 


“standardized,” as was recently charged 
“Times.” 

that 
Louis, wonder 


nously 
by a correspondent of the London 

1 remember that we discussed ques 
tion on the train, leaving St. 
ing whether Kansas City, whither we were 
bound, would prove to be but one more cit) 
like the rest—a 


shops and people resembling, almost exactly. 


place with skyserapers and 


the skyscrapers and shops and people of a 
dozen other cities we had seen. 

Morning in the’ sleeping ear found us less 
concerned about the character of cities than 
about our coffee. Coffee was not to be had 
upon the train. In cheerless emptiness we 


sat and waited for the station 


The Unsocial Hour 
berth was being turned inte 


HILE my 
its daytime aspect, I forced to 


was 


accept a seat beside a stranger: a 
little man with a black felt hat, a weedy 
mustache of neutral color, and an Elk’s but 
ton. I had a feeling that he meant to talk 


with me; a feeling which amounted to dread. 
Nothing appeals to me at seven in the morn 
that 


blue 


ing: least of all a conversation. At 


hour my enthusiasm shows only a low 
flame, like a gas jet turned down almost to 
And in the feeble 


fellow 


the point of going out. 
light of that blue flame, my 
comes a vague shape, threatening unsolicited 
civilities. I do not like the hour of seven 
in the morning anywhere, and if there is one 
loathe it most, it- is 


man be 


condition under which I 
before breakfast in a smelly 
little 
\nd there I was, 
much as a newspaper behind which to shield myself. 

“Are you from New York?” he asked. 

With about the same amount of effort it would take 
io make a long after-dinner speech, I managed to enun 
ciate a hollow: “Yes.” 

‘l thought so,” 

It seemeu to me that the remark required no answer. 
lie waited; then, presently, vouchsafed the added in 


sleeping car. I saw the 
regarding me He to speak 
absolutely at his merey, without se 


man was about 


he returned. 


formation: “I knew it by your shoes.” 


? 


‘*Never Been in Kansas City ? 
shoes: then at 


MKCHANICALLY I looked at my : t 
his. I felt like saying: “Why? Because my shoes 


ure polished?’ But I didn’t. All I said was, “Oh.” 

‘That’s a New York last,” he explained. “Long and 
fat. You can’t get a shoe like that out in this section. 
Nobody’d buy ‘em if we made ’em.” Then he added: 
‘I'm in the shoe line, myself.” 

He paused as though expecting me to 
“line.” However, I didn’t. Very likely he 
something shameful. After a 
asked: “Travel out this way much?” 

“Never,” 1 said. 

“Never been in Kansas City?’ 

[ shook my head. 

“Well,” he volunteered, “it’s : 
farm implement market in the world.” 
“world” as though it were spelled with a double R.) 
“Very littl manufacturing but a distributing 
point All cattle and farming out here. Everything 
depends on the crops Different from the East.” 

I looked out of the window 

It was different from the Fast 
that 


state miy 
thought it 


moment’s silence, he 


great town. Greatest 


(He drawled 


great 


Even through the 


smoky for I saw 


By Julian Street 
Illustrated by Wallace Morgan 


“Kansas City!” called the negro porter. 

1 arose with a sigh, said good-by to the little man, 
and made my way from the car. 

The heavy mist was laden with a smoky smell like 





Colonel Nelson is a ‘‘ character.’’ Even if he didn’t own 
the ‘‘Star,’’ ... he would be a ‘‘character.’’. .. I have called him 
a volcano; he is more like one than any other man I have ever met 
that of an incipient London fog. Through it I dis 
cerned, dimly, a Vesuvian hill, piling up to the left, 
while, to the right, a maze of tracks and trains lost 
themselves in the gray blur. Immediately before me 
stood as disreputable a station as I ever saw, its plat 
forms oozing mud, and its doorways oozing immigrants 
and other forlorn travelers. Of all the people there, I 
two who were agreeable to the eye: a 
modish, and her mother. But 


observed but 
young girl, admirably 
even looking at this girl I remained depressed. “You 
don’t belong here,” I wished to say to her, “that’s clear 
No one like you could live in such a 
think / live here, either: for I 
I don’t!” 


Good Coffee and a New Point of View 
GOT into a taxi, my companion and I, and the 


LD 
W taxi started immediately to climb with us, like 


a mountain goat, ascending a steep hill in leaps 
over an atrocious pavement, and between vacant lots 


place. 
don't! 


enough. 
You needn't 
Most decidedly 


and shabby 
an undeveloped town and, worse vet, a bad hotel 

have thought as I did, for I 
“T guess we're 


buildings which seemed to me to presage 


My companion must 
remember his saying in a somber tone: 
in for it this time, all right!” 

Those are the first words that I 
spoken that morning. 

After ascending for some time, we 
down again, still through unprepossessing thorough 
fares, until at last we slid up in the mud to the doo 
of the Hotel Baltimore. 

On sight of the hotel I took a little heart. Break 
fast was near and the hotel looked promising It was, 


recall his having 


began to coast 


indeed, the first building that I saw in Kansas City, 
that seemed to justify “City.” 

The coffee at the Baltimore proved good. We saw 
that we were in a large and capably conducted cara 
vansary—a metropolitan hotel with a dining 
like some interior in the capitol of Minnesota, and 
a Pompeian room, the very look of which bespoke a 
cabaret performance at a later hour. From the win 
(low where we sat at breakfast we saw wagons with 
brakes set, descending the bill, and streams of people 
hurrying on their way to work: sturdy-look 
ing men and healthy-looking girls, the latter 
with that indisputable 
style so characteristic of the young American 


stamped cheap yet 
working woman—a sort of down-at-the-heels 
showiness in dress, which, combined with an 
fine, if slightly af 
pretty 


elaborate coiffure and a 
fected curriage, makes her at once a 
and pathetic object 


Certain Differences and a Distinction 

N KANSAS CITY one is well within the 
| borders of the land of silver dollars. Dol 

lar bills are Pay for a cigar with 
a $5 bill, and your change is more than likely 
four of those cartwheels 
which, though merely 
times, must be a real source of danger when 
the floods understands they 
sometimes do in Kansas City. Not only are 
bills but, I faney, the humble 
copper cent is viewed in Kansas City 
than in the Fast. I 
conclusion upon the fact that a dignified old 
wearing a 
ribbon tied about his neck, charged 


Scarce. 
to inelude silver 
annoying in ordinary 
come, as one 
small SCUrCee 
with 
base this 


less respect 


necro, bronze medal suspended 
from a 
me 5 cents at the door of the dining room 
for a 1-cent paper—a 
passing that of New York hotet news stands. 
However, as that paper was the Kansas City 
“Star,” I raised no objection: for the “Star” 
ix a great newspaper. But of that presently 

Later I found fastened to the wall of my 


bathroom 


rate of extortion sur 


something which, as I learned 
afterward, is quite common among hotels in 
the West, but which I have never seen in an 
astern machine which, for a 
quarter, supplies any of the following arti 
cles: tooth paste, listerine, cold cream, bromo 


hotel—a_ slot 


lithia, talemm powder, a toothbrush, a shay 
ing stick, or a safety razor. 

this 
room but one telephone 
Kansas City is served 
by two separate companies. This proved annoying: 
Missouri & Telephone 
lines reached me in my 


Counterbalancing how 
ever, I found in my 


instrument, although 


convenience, 


calls coming by the Kansas 


Company's room, but those 


coming over the wires of the Home Telephone Com 


pany had to be answered downstairs, whither I was 
summoned twice that morning—once from my bath 


and once while shaving. I had not been in Kansas 
City half a day 
least in the case of the telephone 


ndvantages. 


before discovering that monopoly—at 
has its very definite 
A double system of telephones is a nui 


sunce. Even where, as for instance in Vortland, Ore 
zon, there are two instruments in each room, one never 
knows which bell is ringing. 


sary, and where there are two companies, lack of du 


Duplication is unneces 


plication is annoying. 
City provided with but one instrument is cut off from 


Every home or office in Kansas 


communication with many other homes and offices hay 
ing the othe! 
ments have to pay the price of two. 

It always hear criticisms by for 
eigners of the telephone as perfected in this country 
And our sleeping cars and telephones are the things 
they invariably do criticize As to the sleeping car 
there may be some justice in complaints, although it 
seems to me that, under the conditions for which it is 
designed, the Pullman car would be hard to improve 
upon. It is the necessity of going to bed while travel 
ing by rail that is at the .bottom of the trouble. But 
foreigner criticizes the American telephone 
thing he criticizes is its perfection. If we 
didn’t use the tele 
right, according to the 


service, While those having both instru 


amuses me to 


when a 
the very 
had bad 
phone much, it 
European point of view. 
the instrument’s 

That was the complaint of Dr. George Brandes, the 
“The 
telephone is the worst instrument of torture that ever 


telephone service, and 
would be all 
But as it is, they say we are 


“slaves.” 


literary critic, who recently visited this country 
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existed,” he declared. “The medieval rack and thumb 
screws were playthings compared with it.’ 

Arnold Bennett, in his “Your United States,” tells 
of having permanently removed the receiver from the 
telephone in his bedroom in a Chicago hotel. His 
action, he declares, caused agitation, not merely in the 
hotel, but throughout the city. 

“In response to the prayer of a deputation from the 
management,” he writes, “I restored the receiver. On 
the horrified face of the deputation I could read the 
unspoken query: ‘Is it conceivable that you have been 
in this country a month without understanding that the 
United States is primarily nothing but a vast con- 
geries of telephone cabins?’’ 

Now, the thing which Mr. 
and many other distinguished 
visitors from Europe seem 
to fail to comprehend is this: 
that, being distinguished 
visitors, and therefore sought 
after, they are the tele- 
phone’s especial victims, and 
consequently gain a wrong 
impression of it. They them- 
selves use it little as a means 
of calling others; others use 
it much as a means of call- 
ing them. Furthermore, be- 
ing strangers to this highly 
perfected instrument, they 
are also, quite naturally, 
strangers to telephonic sub- 
tleties. Mr. Bennett proved 
his entire lack of knowledge 
of the new science of tele- 
phone tact when he tried to 
stop the instrument by re 
moving the receiver. Any 
American could have told 
him that all he need have 
done was to notify the opera- 
tor, at the _ switchboard, 
downstairs, not to permit 
him to be disturbed until a 
certain hour. Or, if he had 
wished to do so, he could 
have asked her to sift his 
messages, giving him only 
those she deemed desirable. 
He would have found her, I 
feel sure, as capable, on that 
score, as a well-trained pri 
vate secretary, for, among 
the many effective services 
of the telephone, none is 
finer than that given by 
those capable, intelligent, 
quick-thinking young women who act as switchboard 
operators in large hotels and large offices. I am glad 
of this opportunity to make my compliments to them. 

If an American wishes to appreciate the telephone, 
as developed in this country, he has but to try to 
use the telephone in Europe. In London the instru- 
ment is a ridiculous, cumbersome affair, looking as 
much like an enormous metal inkwell as any other 
thing—the kind of inkwell in which some emperor 
might dip his pen before signing his abdication. To 
call, you wind the crank violently for a time, then tak- 
ing up the receiver and mouthpiece which are attached 
to the main instrument by a cord, you begin calling: 
“Are you there, miss? Are you there? I say, 
Aud the question is quite reasonable, for 


Bennett, Dr. Brandes, 


miss, are 
you there?” 
half the time “miss” does not seem to be there. In 
aris it is worse. Once, while residing in that city, I 
had a telephone in my apartment. It was intended as a 
convenience, but it turned out to be an irritating kind 
of joke. The first time I tried to call my house, from 
the center of town, it took me three times as long to 
get the connection as it took me to get New York from 
Kansas City. In the beginning I thought myself the 
victim of ill luck, but I soon came to understand that 
was not the case—or, rather, that the ill luck was of a 
kind experienced by all users of the telephone in Paris. 
The service there is simply chaotic. It is actually true 
that I once dispatched a messenger on a bicycle, call- 
ing my house on the phone, immediately afterward, 
and that the messenger had arrived with the note, 
after having ridden a good two miles, through traffic, 
by the time I succeeded in talking over the wire. 
However, in the interim I had talked with almost 
every other residence in Paris. 


Comprehending Kansas City 


/ ! ‘HE telephones in France and England are con- 
trolled by the Government If that be true, 
then I hope the Government in this country 

will never take them over. Bureaucracy makes the 

Continental railroads inferior to ours, and I have 

no doubt it is equally responsible for the miserable 

telephone service. Bureaucracy, as I have experienced 
it, is intrenched in office, and is consequently likely 
to be indifferent to complaint and to the requirements 
of progress. When I called New York from Kansas 

City I was talking within ten minutes, and when, later 

on, I called New York from Denver, it took but little 

longer, and I heard, and made myself heard, almost as 
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though conversing with some one in the next room 
As I reflect 
for me by the telephone upon these travels, and upon 
the very different sort of service I should have had 
abroad, I bless the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company with fervent blessings. And if I said about 
it all the things I really think, I fear the reader might 
suspect me of having received a bribe. For I am aware 
that, in speaking well of any corporation I am iiying 
in the face of precedent and public opinion. 
Toward noon, the pall of smoke and fog which 
had blanketed the city vanished on a fresh breeze 
from the prairies, and my companion and I, much 
inspirited, set forth on foot to see what the down- 
town streets of Kansas City had to offer. We had 


upon the countless services performed 








Looking down from Kersey Coates Drive, one 
sees... the appalling web of railroad tracks, crammed 
with freight cars, which, seen through a softening haze 
of smoke, resemble a relief map—strange, vast, and pictorial 
gone hardly a block before we realized that our 
earlier impressions of the place had been ill-founded. 
We had arrived in the least 
the city, and had not, hitherto, seen any of the built- 
up, well-paved “Petticoat Lane”’—the fash- 
ionable shopping district on Eleventh 
tween Main Street and Grand Avenue—-has a metro 
politan appearance, and the wider avenues, with their 
of substantiality 


agreeable portion of 


streets. 


Streei he 


well-built skyscrapers, tell a story 
But the most striking thing to us, upon 
buildings already 


and progress. 
that walk, lay not in the great 
standing, but in the embryonic structures everywhere. 
All over Kansas City old buildings are coming down 
to make place for new ones; hills of clay are being 
gouged away and foundations dug; steel frames are 
shooting up. Never, before or since, have I sensed, as 
I sensed that day, a city’s growth. It seemed to me 
that I could feel expansion in the very ground be 
neath my feet. Looking on the multifarious activi 
ties was like looking through 
ing glass at some gigantic ant hill, where thousands 
rushing abeut, 


an enormous magnify 


upon thousands of workers were 
digging, carrying, constructing, all in breathless haste. 
Nor was the incidental music lacking; the air was 
ringing with the symphony of work—the music of 
brick walls falling, of drills digging at the earth, and 
of automatic riveters clattering their swift, metallic 
song, high up among the tall, steel frames, where 
presently would stand desks, and filing cabinets, and 
typewriter machines. “Did you ever feel a city grow 
I asked of my companion. 

he repeated. “Why it has grown so fast 
they haven't had time to name their streets.” 
The statement appeared true. We had looked for 
Later, 
have 


ing so?” 


“Grow !” 


street signs at all corners, but had seen none. 
however, we discovered that the streets did 
But as there are no signs, I conclude that the 
present names are only tentative, and that 
Kansas City gets through building, she will name her 
streets in sober earnest, and mark them in order that 
strangers may more readily find their way. 

The “slogan” of Kansas City suggests that of De- 
troit. Detroit says: “In Detroit life is worth living.” 
boastful, but 


names. 
when 


Kansas City is less more aspiring. 


1914 


“Make it a good place to live in,’ she says. As nearly 


as I can like the “slogan” of any city, I like that one 
I like it because it is not vainglorious, and because it 
does not attempt cheap alliteration. It is not “smart- 
alecky” at all, but has, rather, the sound of something 
genuinely felt. And I believe it is felt. There is every 
evidence that Kansas, City’s “slogan” is a promissory 
note—a note which, it may be added, she is paying 
off, in a handsome manner by improving herself 
rapidly in countless ways. 

Perhaps the first of her improvements to strike the 
visitor is her system of parks. I am informed that 
the parked boulevards of Kansas City exceed in mile- 
age, those of any other American city. These boule- 
vards, connecting the various parks and forming cir- 
cuits running around and 
through the town, do go a 
long way toward making it 
“a good place to live in.” 
Kansas City has every right 
to be proud, not only of her 
parks, but of herself for hay- 
ing had the intelligence and 
energy to make them. What 
if assessments have been 
hdgh? Increased property 
values take care of that; the 
worst of the work and the 
experse is over: and Kansas 
City has lifted itself by its 
own bootstraps from ugli- 
ness to beauty. How much 
better it is to have done the 
work and done it quickly— 
to have made the gigantic 
effort and attained the parks 
and boulevards at what 
amounts to one great mu- 
nicipal bound—than to have 
dawdled and dreamed along 
as St. Louis and so many 
other cities have done. 

The Central Traffic Park- 
way of St. Louis is, as has 
been said in an earlier chap- 
ter, still on paper only. But 
the Paseo, and West Penn- 
way, and Penn Valley Park, 
in Kansas City, are all 
splendid realities, created in 
an amazingly brief space of 
years. To make the laseo 
and West Pennway, the city 
eut through blocks and 
blocks, tearing down old 
houses or moving them 
away, with the result that 
dilapidated, have been 
turned into charming residence districts. In the mak- 
ing of Penn Valley lark, the same thing occurred: the 
property was acquired at a cost of about $800,000, 
hundreds of houses were removed, drives were built, 
trees planted. The park is now a show place; both 
because of the lesson it offers other cities, and the 
splendid view, from its highest point, of the enter- 
prising city which created it. 


Overlooking the Traffic Web 


NOTHER spectacular panorama of Kansas City is 
to be seen from Observation Point on the west- 


ern side of town, but the finest views of all (and 


disagreeable neighborhoods 


among the finest to be seen in any city in the world) 
are those which unroll themselves below Searitt l’oint, 
the Cliff Drive, and Kersey Coates Drive. Much as 
the Boulevard Lafayette skirts the hills beside the 
Hudson River, these drives make their way along the 
upper edge of the lofty cliffs which rise majestically 
above the Missouri River bottoms. Not only is their 
elevation much greater than that of the New York 
boulevard, but the view is infinitely more extensive 
and dramatic, though perhaps less “pretty.” Looking 
down from Kersey Coates Drive, one sees a long 
sweep of the Missouri, winding its course between 
the sandy shores which it so loves to inundate. Be- 
yond, the whole world seems to be spread out—farms 
and woodland, reaching off into infinity. 

Below, in the nearer foreground, at the bottom of 
the cliff, is the mass of factories, warehouses and 
packing houses, and the appalling web of railroad 
tracks, crammed with freight cars, which form the 
Kansas City industrial district, and which, reduced 
by distance, and seen through a softening haze of 
resemble a relief map vast, and 
pictorial. Beyond, more distant and more hazy, lies 
the adjoining city, Kansas City, Kas., all its ugli- 
ness converted into bhoauty by the smoke which, 
whatever sins it may commit against white linen, 
spreads a poetic pall over the scenes of industry— 
yes, dnd over the “wettest block,” that solid wall of 
saloons with which the “wet” State of Missouri so 
significantly fortifies her frontier against the “dry” 
State, Kansas. In view of the enormous activity with 
which Kansas City has pursued the matter of munici- 
pal improvement, and in view of the contrasting som- 
nolence of St. Louis, it is amusing to reflect upon the 
(Continued on page 28) 


smoke, strange, 


somewhat patronizing atti- 
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Providence a |! 
Tipperar 


By Horace Trendon 


HUTCHISON 


HIVVING a which 


down the 


pool in the little stream 
heard at a short 

hammer 
the timber 


rau cafion, I 
distance the 
wedge, and 

were at The told me that I 

close for safety if the tree fell in my direction, and, 

hastily reeling up my line, I plowed through the thick 

Burke saw 


clang of a 
that 


upon a 
fellers 
was too 


knew 


work. sound 


brush and found Jack Masters and Curly 
ing down a giant sugar pine. 

Flaherty, the limber veteran of fifty 
pine woods, the 
saplings, Waiting for the tree to fall. 
with his usual stately There is a 
in Flaherty’s manner toward me bought my 
little ranch in the hills below the logging camp. Be 
that I was a lumberjack and his equal: now 
Iam a rancher and distinctly his 
economic Moreover, 
sanity 


seasons in the 
of a clump of 
He greeted me 


Wus seated in shade 


courtesy. reserve 
since I 


fore 
poison-oak social 
inferior. 


which 


and my loss of caste 


was voluntary, places my under suspi 


cion. Flaherty is too polite to comment upon my 
degradation, but I read his manner and am corre 
spondingly humble. 

“Working to-day, Flaherty?’ I inquired 

‘Can't ve see I am?’ he demanded with some 


was hardly 
Flaherty 
promote 


asperity. The evidence of my con 
clusive, but I did not argue the point. 
not appreciate certain kinds of humor. To 
greater cordiality, I produced two bottles of beer from 
my knapsack. Flaherty unbent visibly. 

“Put them in the creek to cool,” he ordered. 
lads won't have that tree down for an hour yet.” 

A few the icy water of the mountain 


eyes 


does 


“Them 


minutes in 


brook reduced the beer to a temperature which sat 
isfied Flaherty’s critical taste. The fellers emptied 
their quart at a draft each, and again buckled to 


their sawing. Flaherty and I divided the other bottle 


more leisurely. 


“Swartmeier’s,” he read from the label. “I never 
liked his beer*much. There is no good lager brewed 
in California anyway. But, to my mind, Rosendahl's 


than this.” 
“Jack and Curly are working hard, they 


is better 
really need 
the 
Mlaherty, not at all embarrassed, held me off with one 
tilted the bottle with the other 
"twill do,” he ‘Ans 
an hot day.” 


it more than we do,” T said, reaching for bee! 


great arm and 
“Twill do, 
than 


said calmly beer 


is better no beer on 


ITH lazy content we watched the sweating fell 
\ ers us they dragged the saw through the body 

of the eight-foot tree Masters took the sledge 
the line of the 
the saw cut, one stroke to each wedge, each stroke lift 
from the stump 
to Curly, 


amd went along wedges at back of 


ing the tree a hundredth of an ineh 
the the 


who went back over the line, one stroke to each wedge. 


Reaching end. he handed hammer 


They mopped their streaming faces, took each a gen 


bite from Curly’s plug. and resumed sawing 


erous 


uiscent. 
one 
from necessity, he discusses the opposite sex as one 
having authority. 


brogue, mellowed by 
the alphabet fails utterly to reproduce 


there in 
ver friend walkin’ in, 
there is a poor boob that easy?” 


I shoved a 
he’d got out 
An’ he ain’t got it in for me at all, but the girl won't 


Nicholson. 
gone to 
the Fast. 
the size of a bar of soap after a 


berjacks 
Ways to save us, ve say? No, framin’ up a 
the old 
bring 
punishment for 
hangin’: 
forty 
twenty-five: 
reputation 
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ILLUSTRATED BY D G 


Flaherty 
seventy years’ standing, and 
life spoke to a woman 


beer and tobacco, grew remi 


A bachelor of 
never in his 


Soothed by 


who save 


“Women,” he remarked, “are the devil.” And he 


unbosomed himself of the following tale in a delicious 


half a century in America, which 


. HERE'S only one thing harder to understand 
than a woman,” he remarked, “an’ that is how 
aman will fall for them. Ye see the trap out 


plain leaves on it or 
an’ ye ask yeerself, is it possible 


sight, no nothin’, an’ 


“And then you do the same thing yourself.” 

“Ye do, but I do not,” replied Flaherty. “But 
man right back in the trap meself after 
with help from 


once 


some me, of course. 


let me inside the house since—not that I want to go. 
“'Twas Tommy Watkins an’ his wife. Ye mind 
when we wus workin’ at old Camp Sixteen for Sam 


but after ve had 
Molly Fairman come out from 
She was niece to Nicholson’s wife. About 
hard day’s washin’ 


"Twas the same summer, 
Lamoine, that 


she was, with a sharp eye an’ a thin lip. She had 
an ingrowin’ conscience—for her neighbors. Us lum 


figurin’ out 
hell: 


the, 


kept her awake every night 
new 
enough. Ye know how 
East. Her idea of the 
was like this: gettin’ 
life: laughin’ on Sunday 

thirty murder 


twenty: 


wasn't hot 
the 
crime 


one 
right 
drunk, 


girls up in 


drinkin’ moderate, 


years: usin’ tobacco, years ; 


feelin’ happy. spoilin’ somebody’s 


au pension 


“Now ve know Sam was extra strict himself about 
drinkin’. Some of the lads would get feelin’ good 
maybe once or twice a week, an’ now an’ agin a 
man that had had too much the night before would 


lie in the brush for a couple of hours in the mornin’, 
an’ the rest would lie to the timekeeper for him, but 
there 
if a 


because 


all, 


fighters in 
drunk to go to 


wus few real booze 


man 


cam), 


was too work at Sam 


914 13 


make a 
tramp of him 
ina minute. So 
his crew was 
decent enough 

what there 
was of it. But. 
accordin’ to 
Molly, 
James 


would 


Jesse 
was a 
cooin’ dove an’ 
Billy the Kid 
was Mary’s lit- 





tle lamb compared to us. She had us all sentenced to 
hell-fire, extra hot, as T told ve. before she was in camp 
three days. All but three, an’ *twould 
Rockefeller buyin’ masses to get theny-out of purga- 
tory. . That was what first made her look kind at 
Tommy Watkins. Tommy never drank whisky, by rea- 
son it made him amazin’ sick next mornin’. Beer he 
would take, but very light, for the same reason. Is a 
weak stomach a sign of good charack-ter? Molly thought 
mouth 


two or break 


so. Besides, Tommy was gettin’ his hundred a 
an’ board tendin’ hook, an’ was thought to have money 
in the bank, an’ that’s a great certificate of morality 


“T will say for Tommy he didn’t run his neck in 


the rope without considerable help. Ye know what 
Tommy was. Put him on one side, an’ a mouse on 
the other, with a skirt in between, an’ Heaven have 


mercy on the antelope that blocked the road to safety. 
But Sam’s wife had Tommy’s hundred a month in her 


eve, an’ Molly on her hands, an’ what chance had be? 


“ 


YH made Sam bring him over to supper to meet 
~ Molly I thought Sam have to hook the 
main line of one of the engines to him to get him 
there, an’ then he near put his eye out tryin’ to eat 
with a fork. But Molly knew good huntin’. I was in 
Tommy's cabin talkin’ to Jim Piper, his pardner, when 


would 


he come back. 


“*Ain’t this a great night? he says. 
‘Good-by, old pal, good-by,’ says Jim, gettin’ up 
an’ squeezin’ his hand. ‘I knew ’twould come some 


day, but I did not expect it so soon. Well, we've been 
good friends this long time, but everything must have 

an end,’ he says. 
‘What's the matter, are ve bughouse’?’ says Tommy. 
‘I've just been over to supper with Sam an’ 








‘**Ye might nave the decency to not inflict yeerself on women when ye're in such a state,’ she 


‘I’m inflictin’ meself on nobody,’ he says. . 


“If ye'll say which way ye're fom - Pu go the other at once 


his wife.’ 


‘I knew ye had,’ Jim says. ‘1 hope yve'll 
vive me that plug of tobacco ye just bought 
to remember ye by,’ he ‘Ye won't 
I doubt.’ 
what ve’re 


‘But 


Says 
need it veerself 

‘IT don't 
Tommy) 


talkin’ about,’ 
fine girl, any- 


know 
Says. she’s a 
way.’ 

“"Who, Sam's wife? Jim says. 

“*"No, ye bonehead, Molly Fairman,’ 
‘Tommy ‘She says she likes the West, 
She's comin’ 





SUys. 
the folks are so open an’ free. 
out in the mornin’ to see us log,’ he says. 
“ ‘Lost, lost,’ shakin’ his 


at me sadlike. fine. lad, 


Jim head 


‘He was a 


SUVs, 
too, an’ 
1 great logger. 

“Who the blazes is dead?’ Tommy says, 
‘Yes, laugh an’ show yer igno 
‘T'll go 
line 


settin’ sore, 
rance,’ he me. 
the talk to the 


have some sense,’ he says. 


says to over to 


barn an’ horses, that 


7 N’ "TWAS as we thought. In a week 
A she had him so tame he’d eat out of 
her hand. She would make him lie 
down an’ roll over, jump through the hoop, 
play up an’ beg, till ve’d be 
An’ Tommy would 
sit grinnin’ like a setter pup, as if he liked 
it. I doubt he did. 
that way. An’ the smaller the woman the 
better they like to have her boss them.” 

A yellow jacket which had been hovering 
Flaherty lit upon his sleeve. Next 
With an angry bald hornet 
There was a furious strug 


dead, an’ sit 
ashamed ye was a man. 


big lads is soft 


Them 


about 


instant, buzz. a 


pounced upon it 


vile for a few seconds. the hornet’s man 


dibles shearing methodically at the smaller 
(Continucd 


insect’s Wings, on page 26) 
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He Brought Back Evidence of His Victory 


HIS story is minus one detail. The pho its attacks in 
tographer who took the snapshot above 


little groups. 
, out into the 
failed to get the name of the man with the 


They dashed 
open, charged the 


Germans 
and, when resistance became too strong 
big fur headgear and the lance. tut the turned their horses and rushed back to cover 
rest of the facts are at hand. The soldier is 
a hero of one of several brilliant cavalry 


dashes made by the Belgians when the Ger 


Pigeons as Postmen for 
forces rere fighting thei Vay Across © Lf 
King Albert's rain in the commutes coward Belgian Soldiers 
Paris. He had a 


hand-to-hand encounter 
with a German 


\S 


Y 
Y 
4g 
HE man in the circle, a Belgian lancer J 
eavalryman, and to prove in camp after the battle of Haelen. 
that the fight ended in his favor he brought in which 7,000 Belgians held 10,000 Germans 
back the German’s horse and sword His in check for seven hours, is writing home to 
foe was left on the field. The German’s tell his people about the fight. His letter 
sword is attached to the Belgian’s saddle 
The photographer came up as the lancer was 


will be delivered by a carrier pigeon which 
he will take from the basket he is using as 
a writing desk Since the war began the 
Belgians have used hundreds of pigeons to 


deliver messages from the field to the War 
Department at the capital and to relatives 
In some instances, particularly at Haelen 


at home. They haul the pigeons in carts 
the Belgian cavalry was compelled to make that look like American hucksters’ wagons 


being greeted by other cavalrymen, who had 
returned from the front earlier in the day 
and had got rid of their overcoats and high 
fur caps until they could take a rest. 
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The Unglorified Heroes 
of the Battlefield 


HE work of the men of the ambulance corps 
and of the 





ted Cross with the armies in the 
clash of empires across the sea is seldom men 
tioned in front-page headlines, and consequently 
few of us realize, except in a vague sort of way. 
that the acts of heroism are not all performed 
by those who wound and slay. 





There have been 
long periods of continuous fighting in woods or 
in other slightly protected places, and litter 
bearers have the face of the most 
terrific firing and, with the assistance of the sol 
diers, gathered up the wounded. They 
risked their lives as willing!y 
diers. 


gone out in 


have 

as any of the sol 

The corps in our photograph at the left 

is with the left wing of the French army, which 

has been hard pressed by the Germans ever since 

the Kaiser’s forces crossed the border. 
, 


eal staff of the 
equipped upon the 
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The medi 
present war is 
, based upon estimates 
from the other wars of the last haif century, 
that 7 per cent of the 


armies in the 
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The Trail of the German Scourge 
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Havoc of German Torches 
and Belgian Dynamite 


HETHER the Germans were full) 

justified in sacking and burning Bel 
gian and French cities and towns is a ques- 
tion that may remain unsettled for a long 
time, but there is no doubt about the thor 
oughness of their work. A sample of the 
devastation in Belgium is seen in the pho 
tograph at the right, taken in the Avenue 
de Maastricht, the principal street of Vise 
German soldiers are standing guard over 
the ruins. The excuse for the burning of 
the town is that some of the natives fired 
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on the Germans from housetops at night 
The snapshot above shows the bridge across 
the Meuse at Vise wrecked by the Belgians The inhabitants of Vise did not leave until the Germans began to apply the torch. Then they all fled 
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The “Terrible Uhlans!”— Poor Frail Mortals should reid the ofiy, Mut the Ostend. quaianmen Mats 


not frightened. They attacked the Germans, killing or 








es ERE come the uhlans!"” was a warning cry that a town or city the populace became panic-stricken wounding seven. “Here come the uhlans!" was again 

terrified thousands of Belgian noncombatants Particularly was this so at Ostend, the seaside resort heard as the wounded were brought into the city. but 
(luring the three weeks that the German army was fight On August 25 a body of German cavalrymen appeared this time the once terrifving words were spoken in 
ing its Way across the little Kingdom. When the proud on the outskirts, and the citizens, together with thou pity. The photograph above was snapped as one of 
und victorious Teuton cavalry was seen approaching sands of refugees, trembled with fear lest the invaders the Germans was being taken to a hospital ship 









































*‘The Hun is at the Gate’’ 


other Germans resident in’ America 


ERMAN RIDDER and 
complain bitterly of the partisanship and bias of the Ameri 
Undeniably, our early information was almost 


can press. 
uniformly friendly to the allies—and this for the obvious reason that 
our first war dispatches came to us from Paris and London. But the 
sympathies of our people were not determined by this accident. More 
over, these sympathies are human, not racial. Who of us would not 


gladly share the generous enthusiasms and aspirations of a nation 
that has given the world Beeruoven, WAGNer, and Gorrue? But, as 
this war proceeds, its character as a war against civilization is more 
and more definitely suggested. Here, for example, is the wireless 
account of Louvain’s fate: 

Civilians of the Belgian town of Louvain made a perfidious attack on German 
troops while fighting. Louvain was punished by the destruction of the city 
Misrepresentation, no doubt, like the reports of Prussian mutilations 
of wounded Belgians and Britons; news colored to prejudice humani 
tarians against the Fatherland! But no—the German Embassy at 
Washington issues this damning news. 
of her Louvain atrocities than of her airmen who threw bombs down 
Now, this war is, 


Prussia is no more ashamed 


upon women and children in Antwerp and Paris. 
of course, founded upon a brutal cynicism and total disregard of vows 
and pledges—that Berlin diplomats refer to sneeringly as “scraps of 
paper.” But what is the conceived advantage, even in a war like this, 
of turning more than forty thousand human beings into homeless 
vagrants? Was it to punish the boys who fired from behind hedges 
and chimney pots at the despoilers of their countryside? If there is 
any law of nations governing war, Germany put herself bevond the 
pale in violating Belgian neutrality. Should we, all the same, reserve 
judgment? In justice, be it avowed, our news from Louvain is not 
yet complete. That the Prussians stabled their horses in the match 
less Hotel de Ville, we know; but why they did not burn that edifice 
Did they burn 
the schools of Louvain which have given so many Americans their 
theologic training? They destroved the ancient library and the uni 
versity, founded almost five centuries befote Bismarck and MourKe 
collaborated in fastening Prussia’s military yoke on poor Germany’s 


and St. Peter's Church, opposite, we cannot imagine. 


shoulders. Even to-day, under other auspices than Prussia’s, Ger 
many has a great future. But to-day we mourn Louvain—that held 


more of beauty within its unfortified zone than all the German Empire 
has evoked since it rose from battle smoke, forty-three years since, 
on the fields of France. We mourn the forty thousand homeless ones 
the fathers who have lost their children, the motherless ones, all the 
victims of uhlan blood lust. When we reread the history of Europe 
in the Dark Ages we shall understand the Goths and Vandals better 
than before; that much, at least, Prussia is teaching us to-day. 


The Anti-German Persecution 


A SHOWING THE POISONOUS FEELING of this country 
against the Kaiser’s subjects, we note that one SyLvesrer SCHAFFER. 
a young German of varied talents and no pose, began in New York City 
early this month a vaudeville engagement, for which he is to receive 
$5,000 a week, and that the local papers admit he is worth the money. 


A Case for Going Slow 
- eraagemonsi has held its peace thus far on one grave side issue of 
A 


the European conflict: the proposed purchase of foreign ships by 
our Federal Government. It has seemed to us that Congress and the 
Administration should move slowly in this matter, involving as it does 
a variety of economic and international relations; but it 
to us that a not unlike discretion should be exercised by 


has seemed 
the Ameri 
can press in commenting upon the Government’s project of boosting 
our merchant marine. A New York newspaper, conspicuously friend], 
to Mr. WiLson and his party, the “Evening Post.” states the case now 
with dispassionate fairness : 

Congress has no right to authorize such procedure by the Government [i. e. 
“the purchase and operation of ships in the transoceanic trade’| until it has satis 
fied itself and the country on three points. One is, whether such new supply of ships 
is peremptorily needed. The second is, whether the ships available for purchase 
would be suited for the very trade purposes which are contemplated. The third 
is, whether our Government would or would not create a delicate and dangerous 
situation if it should majority 
operating corporation 


buy and operate—even as shareholders in an 


ships now owned by belligerent interests 


With the “Evening Post” we reluctantly agree that “none of these 








er Dx 


questions has yet been properly canvassed.” We say reluctantly, for 
the Government’s project has been devised with the best of motives, 
which every good American must applaud; and support of the Gov 
ernment at this time of international discord is one of the most grate 
ful duties of good citizenship. It has been a humiliation for Americans 
fo realize, as brutally as they have had to do this last summer, the 
inadequacy of our merchant marine-—that was, up to the time of our 
own Civil War, one of our country’s greatest sources of pride. By 
all means let us put our heads together to mend this inadequacy. 
But let us scrupulously avoid, not economic blunders only, but such 
steps as might conceivably involve us, with startling abruptness, in 
the world’s 


worst war. 


Rough on the Emperor Business 


i THE LONDON “DAILY MAIL” we 

Although his Majesty’s rooms at Goodwood House ure reserved for him, there 

is now little chance that he will be there during any part of the race meeting 
The King’s plans must largely depend on developments of the national and 


read this announcement: 


international political situation. 
And in the English “White Paper” we find Sir Epwarp Grey writing 
to Sir M. pe Bunsen, till recently British Ambassador at Vienna: 

The possible consequences of the present situation were terrible. If as man) 
as four great powers of Europe—let us say Austria, France, Russia, and Ger 
many—were engaged in war, it seemed to me that it must involve the expendi 
ture of so vast a sum of money and such an interference with trade that a war 
would be accompanied or followed by a complete collapse of European credit 
and industry. Jn these days, in great industrial states, this would mean a state 
of things worse than that of 1848, and, irrespective of who were victors in the 


war, many things might be completely swept away. 


Sir Epwarp Grey, as Britain’s Foreign Minister, was addressing the 
Austrian Ambassador just before Austria set fire to the European 
tinder box by issuing her Servian ultimatum. “Many things might 
he completely swept away” is a diplomatically vague statement, but 
the man to whom it was uttered knew perfectly well that imperial 
Incidentally, constitutional monarchs like 
The war 


dynasties were meant by if. 
King Grorce of England will not, we think, be first to go. 
but this war may prove to be 


is rough on all kinds of business, 


roughest on the Emperor business 


Common Sense, Please 
S ALWAYS, the President’s address to Congress (this time asking 
for $100,000,000 in internal-revenue taxes) is notable for its clar 
ity, simplicity, and elegance. We note that the word “retrenchment” 
does not occur in it. Neither does the retrenchment At a time 
when individuals and corporations are universally obliged to cut down 


idea. 


expenses, the Government, too, should consider, not only means of rais 
ing money, but ways of not spending it. We hope the President has 
good reasons for not bringing this question of national economy into 
his address. It is up to Congress now to hold its nose and reconsider 


the pork barrel. 
South Carolina Overthrows Blease 
HE 


doomed 


! 


and HLAMeron ne need feel 


Cone L. 


SHADES of CaLnoun longer 


to walk the night. BLEASE is on his way. 


but not toward the Senate house in Washington. Proud Common 
wealth of South Carolina, arise and exult! Sound the trumpet. 
belabor the drum, set torch to a larrupin’ bonfire! The noise of 


Europe’s battle royal shall not distract us from celebrating South 
which 
overthrow When 
tle cleared away, the General was left in possession of only nine of 
Which is to say, a plain man 


Carolina’s comparatively bloodless revolution resulted in the 


of General BILLINGSGATE BLEASE. the smoke of bat 
South Carolina’s forty-four counties. 
by the name of Smiru won renomination to the Senate in the Demo 


cratic primaries against BLease by a pluratity of 20,000. 


Will Beveridge Come Back? 
HE INFORMATION the effect 


BevVERIDGE is the strongest of the candidates for Senator, and 


we get from Indiana is to that 
that the Democrats, in spite of their best efforts, will not be able 
We are glad of the probabilitv. Brevertpce has im 
what it is to be a Senator of the 
United States, and he puts out the him to fill the 
part. And the that is in him is able. No 
man in recent vears has stood on the Senate floor with a finer sense 
the No 


him. 
agination. He 


to beat 
has a vision of 
hest that is in 


best pretty sound and 


othe 


of what is due the country. Senate, and himself. 
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Senator filled the eve more agreeably or appealed to the imagination 
so powerfully. With all the newspapers and moving pictures, ora- 
tory is still a living and useful art, and Beveriper is decidedly the 
country’s best orator. What BreveripGre says in his set speeches not 
only sounds well under the spell of his personality, but reads well 
in cold print, is sound in economics, acute and accurate in thought. 
BeveripGe has a personal following, not only in Indiana, but through- 
out the country, much as Buaine had. Since the passage of the law 


Robert Carter in the New York Sun 


for the direct election of Senators, he can 


The Eternal Law 
HAT THE BQUINOCTIAL STORM should be damned up hill 


and down dale is unfair. The storm is unique, for it is one of the 

few regular things in weather, Its March and September blusterings 
may be seen and guarded against by many. And its fury is rendered 
far less baleful because the approximate date is anticipated. Even 
though it does play the misehief with shipping, it is not. wholly bad. 
To spectators in the open country it rages with wild majesty. For the 
remnants of the summer colony at the 





get the benefit of this personal following, 
ean get the votes of the Democrats and 
Republicans who like him. Indiana will 
take a more important part in national 
affairs with BeverincGe in the Senate. 


Stuck in the Mud 

WING TO THE MUDDY ROADS, 

the returns from the voting pre- 
cinct of Mud, in a special fifteen-cent 
road-tax election in Travis County, 
Texas, did not reach the county seat 
until nearly three weeks after the votes 
were polled. Naturally, you would won- 
der if there could be a single voter in 
Mud who would not vote for better 
roads. But Mud people are exceptional 
when it comes to levying taxes to build 
highways. Every voter in Mud but one 
expressed his satisfaction with muddy 
roads by voting the proposition down. 


No ‘‘Pork’’ for Cape Cod 


Y ten OPENING of the Cape Cod 
Canal last month throws into high 
relief the glaring political folly of our 
so-called rivers and harbors policy. Here 
was an important project which had been 
urged for over two hundred years, lo 
cated in the oldest settled part of the 
country, and offering the most obvious 
gains in safety and ease of commerce at 
a cost of about one-third what is annu- 
ally misspent on political cracks and 
sink holes. Since 1890 more than two 
thousand ships have been lost on the 


Rovert—< 
CARTER we 


dangerous coasts of Cape Cod, and more 





than seven hundred lives. The work it 





shore, it lasies the ocean into a frenzy 
and hurls it in slithering masses against 
sand and crag. Moreover, there is an 
impressive symbolism in all this. The 
storm marks the turn of celestial tides, 
one might say. It is the one instant of 
poise when days and nights stand equal. 
Twice every year comes the equinox— 
vernal or autumnal—decade after dec- 
ade, generation after generation, cen- 
tury after century. Nations may wax 
and wane; books rot into nothingness; 
man himself perish with his little crea- 
tions; still that storm blusters at its 
appointed hour. It is a reminder that 
greater laws than those of republics 
and dynasties are ever at work. 


As Others See Us 


e- MENTING on the appalling mur- 
der (we should say “homicide”) 
statistics of this country published in 
Co.urer’s, and on the fact that Chicago, 
with 202 “homicides” in a given year, 
had actually succeeded in sentencing 
one solitary murderer (or “homicider’”), 
a prominent New Zealand newspaper 





observes : 


Probably the escaped and unconvicted homi- 
ciders have gone into literature and now staff 
the yellow press. 


Rather neat when you come to think of it! 


The Low Cost of Learning 
EK SAW IN COLLIER’S lately an 
advertisement of a school at Val- 
paraiso, Ind., which stated that “board 
and room may be had from $1.80 to 

















self involved only straight tide-level ex 
cavation through sand and a little loose 
rock, with no engineering difficulties. 
It was needed to complete the inland 
waterway along the Atlantic Coast and 
as an important link in our naval defense. Two private companies 
had attempted the task and had failed, chiefly for lack of capital, 
before Mr. AvGusr BreLMont’s corporation put it through on an 
investment of $12,000,000; upon which they expect to earn dividends 
by serving a tonnage of shipping considerably in excess of that esti 
mated for the Panama Canal. This instance will have no effect 
upon the government-ownership advocates, but we recommend it to 
those who think there is any broad plan or intelligent purpose in 
the annual political orgy known as the River and Harbor Bill. 


‘Friend Wife’’ 


Hi SLANG STRAW shows how the thought wind blows. This 

ierm, “Friend Wife.” is now in good and regular standing with 
such observers as the cartoonist Bricas of the Chicago and New York 
“Tribunes,” colyumists like F. P. A. and B. L. T., and story-writers 
such as George Ranpoitru Cuesrer. It is very doubtful if the phrase 
would have caught on a generation ago. To our ears it sums up an 
aspect of the change that has come about in the daily status of 
women; it recognizes in a half-humorous way the practical working 
equality of the sexes that is a great fact in modern life. In the 
light of this careless phrase we see clearly how empty is the chat 
ter of the antisuffragists and the drivel of the so-called feminists. 
Most people are still very much like human beings. 








$3 per week.” And “the total expense 


Come One, Come All! of board, tuition, and furnished room 


‘All they that take the sword shall perish with 
the sword’’— Matthew xxvi, 52 


for the regular school year (thirty-six 
weeks) need not exceed $119.80; or, 
for forty-eight weeks, $151.40." A youth 
who is determined to have it can get an edueation. The strength 
of his wish for it is the important thing. The other reflection in 


this paragraph is for housewives. 


Truth Out of Africa 
HE NATIVE MUNICIPAL COUNCIL of Fez (Morocco) 
has obtained the prohibition of all liquor selling in that 
capital, outside the closed Jewish quarter of the Mellah, on the 
ground that 


alcohol is the principal cause of the physical and moral degeneracy of men, 
and brings with it scandal, strife, and murder. 


This is as succinet a statement of the main facts as we have seen. 
After Louvain—General Sherman Revised 

WAR IS PRUSSIA. 
The Silver Lining 

N THE MIDST OF WAR’S ALARUMS, it gives us a vicarious 

pleasure to reflect upon Mr. Witevr Figurnaryn Wakeman and 
the rest of the American Protective League rubbing their hands and 
rolling their eves to Heaven in unctuous happiness over war's 
prohibitive tariff, higher than they ever dreamed, even in Unele 


Jorn’s palmiest days of power. 
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A few of the many Model 81 


Features 


30 H. P. motor 
Stream-line body 
Ampleroom for five 
passengers 
Electrically started 
Electrically lighted 
Electric horn 
High-tension mag- 
neto 
Allelectric switches 
on instrument 
board of cowl 


dash 


High-grade uphol- 
stery 

Thermo -syphon 
cooling 


Five-bearing crank- 
shaft 

Rear axle, floating 
type 

Extra long under- 


slungrear springs . 


106-inch wheel 
base 


33"x4" tires 


Demountable rims 
—one extra 


Left-hand drive 


Rain-vision venti- 
lating type wind- 
shield 


Body color: Brews- 
ter green with 
ivory whiie strip- 
ing 

Complete equip- 
ment 
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H® -RE is the unexpected! 

An Overland — electrically started, 
electrically lighted, stream-line body, pow- 
erful, large five-passenger touring car— 
priced at only $850! This is the first car 
of its size, capacity, power and electrical 
equipment to sell below $1000! 

Probably this model, better than any 
previous Overland, demonstrates and proves, 
once and for all, the decided and vast econ- 
omy of producing automobiles in great 
quantities. 

Certainly never before has such big and 
€ xceptional value, at such an unusually low 
price, been offered. 

Though the price is lower than ever the 


Model 81 Prices 


Two Passenger Roadster . A 
The larger four cylinder Overland (Model 80) ‘ 
rices f. o. b. Toledo, Ohio 


and mechanically 
strength before p 
could not purchasé 
precaution and pre 


and as finished int@ 


This newest ¢ 


fashionable streank 


snappy, superb a 
work of our mast 
color is Brewste 
and attractive. 
fine hair-line strip 


$795 
$1075 





1. Mod 


signers. 
Pen—alw 
Ieatly tri 


f ivory 


iy 


n@roughout. All ma- 
1q@manship are of the 
accurately analyzed 
t@and microscopically 

d for hardness and 
pgiction starts. We 
@ produce with more 
em. Model 81 is as fine 
t@ly as it is externally. 
and has the genuine 
7 body design. Its 
uylish lines are the 
t®signers. ‘The body 
feen—always so rich 
[geatly trimmed with 
ppt ivory white. 


ILYS-OVERLAND COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 


he Willys-Overland of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario 





The electric starting and electric light- 
ing equipment is one of the most reliable 
and best established on the market. 

There is also a high-tension magneto, 
which is independent of the starting and 
lighting system and requires no dry cells. 

This car rides just like it looks—beauti- 
fully. The new, long, improved under- 
slung rear springs give maximum riding 
comfort. No jolting or jarring on the road 

just absolute ease and smoothness at all 
times. Tires are 33”x 4” all around. Never 
before hasa car at this price come equipped 
with such large tires. 

It seats five adults comfortably, without 


crowding. It is a big, spacious five-pas- 


F sve Passenge r Touring Car $1 135 
] wo Passenger Roadster ...$1065 | 








senger car. It has the famous Overland 
30 h. p. motor, of remarkable strength, 
speed, durability and economy, developing 
more power than you will ever require. 
With left-hand drive, center control, 
33”x 4" tires, demountable rims (with one 
extra), electric head, side, dash and tail 
lights, electric horn, top, top cover, speed- 
ometer, robe rail, foot rest, jack and tools 
and windshield, this car at this price is des- 
tined to be known as the greatest motor 
car achievement of the season. 
Demonstrations are now going on all 
over the country. Dealers are taking 
orders for immediate delivery. See the 
Overland dealer in your town today. 


Handsome Catalogue on Request. Please Address Dept. 6 


CANADIAN PRICES—MODEL 81 
The larger four cylinder Overland (Model 80 
$1425. Prices f. o. b. Hamilton, Ontario 
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Bealby 


FOR SEPTEMBER 19, 


By H. G. Wells 


ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY RALEIGH 


Chapter XIV 
Lord Chickney Visits the Chancellor 


OR a time there was a more than Napoleonic 

swiftness in the Captain’s movements. When 

Bealby’s pursuer came up to the hedge that 

looks down into the sunken road, there was 
no Bealby, no Captain, nothing but a torn and di- 
sheveled county map, an almost imperceptible odor 
of petrol and a faint sound—like a distant mowing 
machine—and the motor bicycle was a mile away 
on the road to Beckinstone. Fight miles, eight rather 
sickening miles, Bealby did to Beckington in eleven 
minutes, and there in a little coffee house he was 
given breakfast with eggs and bacon and marmalade 
(l’rime!), and his spirit was restored to him, while 
the Captain raided a bicycle and repairing shop and 
negotiated the hire of an experienced but fairly 
comfortable wickerwork trailer. And so to London 
through the morning sunshine, leaving tramps, pur 
suers, policemen, handbills, bakers, market gardeners, 
terrors of the darkness, and everything upon the road 
behind—and further behind and remote and insignifi 
cant—and so to the vanishing point. 

Some few words of explanation the Captain had 
vouchsafed, and that was all. 

“Don’t be afraid about it.” he said. “Don't be in 
the least bit afraid. You tell them about it, just 
simply and truthfully, exactly what you did, exactly 
how you got into it and out of it, and al! about it.” 

“You're going to take me up to a magistrate, sir?” 

“I'm going to take you up to the Lord Chancellor 
himse?f.” 

“And then they won't do anything?” 

“Nothing at all, Bealby: you trust me. 
got to do is to tell the simple truth... .” 

It was pretty rough going in the trailer, but very 
exciting. If you gripped the sides very hard and 
sat quite tight, nothing very much happened, and 
also there was a strap across your chest. And you 
went past everything. There wasn’t a thing on the 
road the Captain didn’t pass, lowing deeply with his 
great horn when they seemed likely to block his pas- 
sage. And, as for the burglary and everything, it 
would all be settled. 


HF Captain also found that ride to London ex 
| hilarating. At least he was no longer hanging 
about: he was getting to something. He would 
be able to go back to her—and, all his being now 
yearned to go back to her—with things achieved, with 
successes to show. He'd found the boy. He would go 
straight to dear old Uncle Chickney, and Uncle Chick 
ney would put things right with Moggeridge, the boy 
would bear his testimony, Moggeridge would be con 
vinced, and all would be well again. He might be back 
with Madeleine that evening. He would go back to 
her, and she would see the wisdom and energy of all 
he had done, and she would lift that dear chin of hers 
and smile that dear smile of hers and hold out her 
hand to be kissed, and the lights and reflections would 
play on that strong, soft neck of hers... . 

They buzzed along stretches of common and 
stretches of straight-edged meadowland, by 
and orchards, by pleasant inns and slumbering vil 
lages and the gates and lodges of country houses. 

These latter grew more numerous, and presently 
they skirted a town, and then more road, more vil 
lages, and at last signs of a nearness to London, more 
frequent houses, more frequent inns, hoardings and 


All you've 


woods 


advertisements, an asphalted sidewalk, lamps, a gas 
works, laundries, a stretch of suburban villadom, a 
suburban railway station, a suburbanized old town. 
an omnibus, the head of a tram line. a stretch of public 
common thick with notice boards, a broad pavement. 
something-or-other parade, with a row of shops. 


ORD CHICKNEY was only slightly older than 
[° Lord Moggeridge, but he had not worn nearly 
so well. His hearing was not good, though 

he would never admit it, and the loss of several 
teeth greatly affected his articulation. One might 
generalize and say that neither physically nor men 
tally do soldiers wear so well as lawyers. The army 
ages men sooner than the law and philosophy: it 


exposes them more freely to germs, which un 
dermine and destroy, and it shelters them more 
completely from thought. which stimulates and 
preserves. 


A lawyer must keep his law highly polished and up 
to date or he hears of it within a fortnight, a general 
never realizes he is out of training and behind the 
times until disaster is accomplished. Since the mag 


nificent retreat from Bondy Satina in eighty-seven 
and his five weeks’ defense of Barrowgast (with the 
subsequent operations) the abilities of Lord Chick 
ney had never been exercised seriously at all. But 
there was a certain simplicity of manner and a tail, 
drooping, grizzled old veteran picturesqueness about 
him that kept him distinguished; he was easy to rec 
ognize on public occasions on account of his long 
mustaches and so he got pointed out when greater 
men were ignored. The autograph collectors adored 
him. Every morning he would spend half an hour 
writing autographs, and the habit was so strong in 
him that on Sundays, when there was no London post 
and autograph writing would have been wrong any- 
how, he filled the time in copying out the epistle and 
gospel for the day. And he liked to be well in the 
foreground of public affairs—if possible wearing his 
After the autographs he would work, 
sometimes for hours, for various patriotic societies 
and more particularly for those which would impose 
compulsory training upon every man, woman; and 
child in the country. He even belonged to a society 
for drilling the butchers’ ponies and 


dlecorations 


training big 
He did not understand how a country 
could be happy unless every city was fortified and 
every citizen wore side arms, and the slightest error 
in his dietary led to the most hideous nightmares of 
the Channel Tunnel or reduced estimates and a land 


dogs as scouts. 


enslaved, 

He wrote and toiled for these societies, but he 
could not speak for them on account of his teeth 
For he had one peculiar weakness; he had faced 
death in many forms but he had never faced a dentist. 
The thought of dentists gave him just the same sick 
horror as the thought of invasion. 


kX WAS a man of blameless private life, a 
H widower and childless. In later years he had 
come to believe that he had once been very 
deeply in love with his cousin, Susan, who had mar 
ried a rather careless husband named Douglas; both 
she and Douglas were dead now, but he maintained 
a touching affection for her two lively rather than 
satisfying sons. He called them his nephews, and 
by the continuous attrition of affection he had be 
come their recognized uncle. He was glad when they 
came to him in their scrapes, and he liked to be seen 
about with them in public places. They regarded 
him with considerable confidence and respect and 
an affection that they sometimes blamed them 
selves for as not quite warm enough for his merits. 
But there is a kind of injustice about affection. 
He was really gratified when he got a wire from 
the less discreditable of these 
two bright relations, 
“Sorely in need of 


Hope to bring 


young 
saying 
your advice. 
difficulties to you to-day at 
twelve.” 

He concluded very natural 
ly that the boy had come to 
some crisis in his unfortunate 
entanglement with Maceleine 
Philips, and he was flattered 
by the trustfulness that 
brought the matter to him. 
He resolved to be 
delicate but wil) 
strictly 
Inuit 


honorable, 
honorable, 






**There was a matter,’’ he said, ‘‘some 
little matter, on which you want to con- 
sultme?’’ ‘‘Well,’’ said Lord Chickney. 
“Yes. There was a little trouble. ...’’ 


1914 


steadily, patiently separative. He paced his spacious 
study with his usual morning’s work neglected, and 
rehearsed little sentences in his mind that might be 
effective in the approaching interview. There would 
probably be emotion. He would pat the lad on his 
shoulder and be himself a little emotional. “I under 
stand, my boy,” he would say, “I understand. “Don’t 
forget, my boy, that I’ve been a young man, too.” 

He would be emotional, he would be sympathetic, 
but also he must be a@ man of the world. “Sort of 
thing that won't do, you know, my boy; sort of thing 
that people will not stand. ... <A soldier’s wife has 
to be a soldier’s wife and nothing else. ... Your busi- 
ness is to serve the king, not-——-not some celebrity. 
Lovely no doubt, I don’t deny the charm of her—but 
on the hoardings, my boy. ... Now don’t you think 
don’t you think ?—there’s some nice pure girl some 
where, sweet as violets, new as the dawn, and ready 
to be yours; a girl I mean, a maiden fancy free, not 

how shall I put it?—a woman of the world. Won- 
derful I admit—but seasoned. Public. My dear, dear 
boy, I knew your mother when she was a girl, a 
sweet pure girl—a thing of dewy freshness. Ah! 
Well, I remember her! All these years, my boy— 
Nothing. It’s diffieult. .. .” 

Tears stood in his brave old blue eyes as he elabo- 
rated such phrases. He went up and down mumbling 
them through the defective teeth and the long mus- 
tache and waving an eloquent hand. 


HEN Lord Chickney’s thoughts had once 
W started in any direction it was difficult to turn 

them aside. No doubt that concealed and 
repudiated deafness helped his natural perplexity of 
mind. Truth comes to some of us as a still small 
voice, but Lord Chickney needed shouting and prods, 
And Douglas did not get to him until he was finishing 
lunch. Moreover it was the weakness of Captain 
Douglas to talk in jerky fragments and undertones, 
rather than clearly and fully in the American fash- 
ion. “Tell me all about it, my boy,” said Lord Chick- 
ney. “Tell me all about it. Don’t apologize for your 
clothes. I understand. Motor bicycle and just come 
up. But have you had any lunch, Eric?” 

“Alan, uncle—not Erie. My brother is Eric.” 

“Well, I called him Alan. Tell me all about it. 
Tell me what has happened. What are you thinking 
of doing? Just put the positions before me. To tell 
you the truth, I’ve been worrying,over this business 
for some time.” 

“Didn’t know you'd heard of it, uncle. He can’t 
have talked about it already. Anyhow—you see all 
the awkwardness of the situation. They say the old 
chap’s a thundering spiteful old devil when he’s 
roused—and there’s no doubt he was roused. ..* 
Tremendously. 

Lord Chickney was not listening very attentively. 
Indeed he was also talking. “Not clear to me there 
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Was another man in it,” he was saying 
“That makes it more complicated, my) 
hoy, makes the row acuter. Old fellow, 
eh? Who?” 
HEY came to a pause at the same 
moment. “You speak so indistinct 
ly,” complained Lord Chickney ‘Who 
did you say?” 
“IT thought you understood Lord 
VMoggeridge = 
“Lord—! Lord Moggeridge! My 
dear boy! But how?" 
“T thought you understood, uncle.” 
“He doesn’t want to marry her! Tut! 


Never! Why, the man must be sixty 
if he’s a day... .” 
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macies, your sane man-of-the-world inten 
tions, leaps the imagination like a rocket, 
flying from such safe securities bang 
into the sky. So it happened to the old 
He became deaf to everything 
but the appearances before him. The 
world was jeweled with dazzling and 
delightful possibilities. His face was lit 


General. 


by a glow of genuine romantic excite 
ment. He grasped his nephew’s arm. 
He pointed. His grizzled cheeks flushed. 

“That isn't.” he asked with something 


verging upon admiration in his voice and 
manner, “a Certain Lady in disguise?” 


: became clear to Captain Douglas 
that if ever he was to get to Lord 








Captain Douglas regarded his dis Moggeridge that day he must take his 
tinguished uncle for a moment with uncle firmly in hand. Without even at 
distressed eyes. tempting not to ap 
Then he came pear to shout, he 
nearer, raised his cried: “That is a 
voice, and spoke Henry Reuterdahl little Boy. That is 
more deliberately. nen oe my Witness. It is 


Toe BREN The Famous Naval and Most Important 
whether you quite that I should get 
understand, uncle 7 oe him to Lord Mog- | 
I am talking about Marine Artist geridge to tell his 


this affair at Shonts 
last week-end.” 





“My dear boy, ° ° orm cried the old com- 
there’s no need for Paint Pictures mander, pulling at 
vou toshout If . his mustache and 
only you~ don’t of the still eving Bealby 
mumble and clip suspiciously. .. . 
your words and Present War It took exactly 
turn head _ over half an hour to get 
heels with your : Lord Chickney from 
ideas. Just tell me . that inquiry to the 
about it plainly. Collier’s telephone, and even | 
Who is Shonts? then he was still far 


One of those W — 


Has Left for Europe to 


Story.” 


“What story?’ 





_ from clear about 





Liberal peers? I 


seem to have heard the name. 

“Shonts, uncle, is the house the Lax 
tons have; you know—lHuey.” 

“Little Lucey! I remember her. Curls 
all down her back. Married the milk 
man. But how does she come in, Alan? 
The story’s getting—complicated. But 
that’s the worst of these infernal affairs 

they always do get complicated. Tan 
gled skeins 

Oh, what a tangled weh we weave, 

When first we renture to deceire 

And now, like a sensible man, you 
want to get out of it.’ 

APTAIN DOUGLAS was bright pink 

with the effort to control himself 
and keep perfectly plain and straightfor 
ward. His hair had become like tow 
and little beads of perspiration stood 
upon his forehead 

“T spent last week-end at Shonts,” 
he said. “Lord Moggeridge, also there 
week-ending. Got it into his head that 


I was pulling his leg.” 

“Naturally, my boy, if he goes philan 
dering. At his time of life What 
ean he expect?” 

“It wasn’t philandering.” 


else 


“Fine distinctions Fine distinetions 
Go on—anyhow.” 

“He got it into his head that I was 
playing practical jokes upon him. Con 
fused me with Fric It led to a rather 
first-class row I had to get out of the 


house. Nothing else to do He brought 


ull sorts of accusations 


Captain Douglas stopped short His 
tinele was no longer atteading to him 
They had drifted to the window of the 


study and the General was staring with 
an excitement and intelligence that grew 
visibly at the spectacle of Bealby and 
the trailer outside. For Bealby had been 
left in the trailer and he was sitting as 
good as gold waiting for the next 
in his vindication from the dark charge 
of burglary He was travel wor! 
and the trailer was time well 
as travel worn, and both contrasted with 
the eflicient neatness and newness of the 


STel 


very 
Worl as 


motor bicycle in front. The contrast 
had attracted the attention of a_ tal! 
policeman who was standing in a state 
of elucidatory meditation regarding 
fealby. Bealby was not regarding the 
policeman. He had the utmost confi 
dence in Captain Douglas: he felt sure 


that he would presently be purged of 


all the horror of that dead old man and 
of the brief. unpremeditated plunge int 
erime: but still, for the present at an) 
rate, he did not feel equal to staring a 


policeman out of countenance... . 
From the window the policeman very 
largely obscured Bealby 


— hearts are simple there 


lurks romance Age cannot wither 


nor custom stale her infinite diversity 
Suddenly, out of your low, kindly diplo 
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the matter in hand. 
Captain Douglas got in most of the facts, 
but he conld not eliminate an idea that 
it all had to do with Madeleine. When 
ever he tried to say clearly 
entirely outside the question, the genera! 
patted his shoulder and looked very wise 
and kind, and said : “My dear Boy, I quite 


understand; I quite understand.” 


So they started at last rather foggily 
so far as things of the mind went, 
though the sun that day was brilliant 


and because of engine trouble in Port 
Street the General’s hansom reached 
Tenby Little Street first. and he got in 
a good five minutes preparing the Lord 
Chancellor tactfully and carefully before 


the bievele and its trailer came upon 
the scene 
ANDLER had gbeen packing that 


usual solicitude for 
er Abbey. His mas 
om the catastrophe 


morning with 
a week-end at Tull 
ter had returned 


of Shonts fatigued 4nd visibly aged and | 


extraordinarily cross,and Candler looked 
to Tulliver Abbey to restore him to his 


former self. Nothing must be forgot 
ten; there must be no little hitches: 
everything from first to last must go 


on oiled wheels, or it was clear his lord 
ship might develop a desperate hostility 
to these excursions, excursions which 
Candler found singularly 


entertaining during the stresses of the 
session. Tulliver Abbey was as good a 
house as Shonts was bad: Lady Check 
sammington ruled with the softness of 
velvet and the strength of steel over a 
household of admirably efficient domes 
ties, and there would be the best of 
people there, Mr. Evesham perhaps, the 
Loopers, Lady Privet, Andreas Doria. 


and Mr. Pernambuco, great silken mel- 


low personages and diamondlike individ- | 


ualities, amidst whom Lord Moggeridge’s 
mind world be restfully active and his 
comfort quite secure. And as far as 
possible Candler wanted to get the books 
papers his master into the 
trunk or the small valise. That habit 
of catching up everything at the last 
moment and putting it under his arm. 
and the consequent need for alert pick 
ing up. meant friction and nervous wear 
and hoth and man 


and needed 


tear for master 
— MOGGERIDGE rose at half-past 

4*ten—he had been kept late overnight 
by a heated discussion at the Aristotelian 


and breakfasted lightly upon a chop 
and coffee. Then something ruffled him: 
something that came with the letters. | 


Candler could not quite make out what 


another 
could 


it was, but he suspected 
phlet by Dr. Schiller. It 
the chop because Lord 
always wonderfully 

chops. Candler looked 


pam 


successful 


through the en 


velopes and letters afterward and found | 


nothing diagnostic, and then he observed 
of “Mind” 
in the Vv 


a COPY torn across and lying 


aste-paper basket. 
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that she was | 


refreshing and | 


not be | 
Moggeridge was | 
with | 
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The Man-Made 
Man’s Dish 


Van Camp’s is Baked Beans as men 
like them. Beans nutty and mellow and 
whole. Pork tender and juicy. A sauce 


with a tang. 

Men prefer Van Camp's to home-baked beans, 
which are mushy and broken and crisped. They 
immensely prefer them to ready-baked beans, pre- 
pared in homelike ways. 

The evidence is this: 

Restaurants and lunch rooms which cater to men 
are now buying Van Camp's. ‘Thousands of such 
places, which once baked their own beans, now let 
our chefs bake them- just to please the men. 

And a million housewives, who once did their 
own baking, are now serving Van Camp’s— be- 


cause men folks enjoy them. 
fr 
VAN P'S 
BAKED WITH 


PorkK«BEANS FOMeD vite 


Also Baked Without the Sauce 


10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


so you ll never forget it 
Put it up to the man, 


You can prove this preference 
by serving one dish of Van Camp’s. 
and then ask for his verdict. 

And be glad of his choice. 
the bother of home baking. 
meals on the shelf. 

It supplies you a delicacy—a hearty dish made dainty. 
You can serve it five times where you served the old kind once. 

It costs you but three cents per serving. 

No old-style baked beans—whether home-baked or canned 

will meet your ideals when you once know Van Camp's. 
Now, in hot weather—- when you want ready-cooked dishes 
is the time to find this out. 


Buy a can of Van Camp’s Beans to try. If you do not find them 
the best you ever ate, your grocer will refund your money. 


Van Camp's ends for you all 
It enables you to carry ready 
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The new Hup is rallying 
all the old friends. 


And they,in turn, are bring- 
ing in a host of new ones. 


Why should it not be so? 


So much for so little not 
even this plant has ever 


produ ced before. 
Hupp MotorCarCo., Detroit 


Priee, $1200 £. 0, b. Detroir 
la Canada, $1400 t.0.b. Windsor 
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The Handy Man’s Lock 


Can be applied in a few minutes by any man who can bore a hole and 
Fits doors of any ordinary thickness, right or left 
hand, swinging in or out, and has all the security of the best door locks 
of anykind. Different sizes, finishes and functions to suit all requirements. 


drive a few screws. 


Sold by the best hardware dealers. 


P. & F. CORBIN 


The American Hardware Corporation Successor 


NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


Chicago New York 


Philadelphia 

















| coarsely disrespec tful article on the 
| lute by a € 
written 


| either be or 


| telephone. ... 


| dler—ask him what sort of matter 





said 
“Very 
after all. 
What 


“When I went out of the room,” 
Candler, discreetly examining this. 
likely it’s that there Schiller 

But in this Candler was mistaken. 
had disturbed the Lord Chancellor was a 
Abso 
ambridge Rhodes scholar, 
flightily facetious strain 
like a pestilence 
“Does 


in that 
that spreads now 
modern philosophical discussion. 
the Absolute on Lord Moggeridge’s own 
showing mean anything more than an 
eloquent oiliness uniformly distributed 
through space?” and so on. Pretty bad! 


._—_ MOGGERIDGE early in life had 
deliberately aequired a quite excep 
tional power of mental self-control. He 
took his perturbed mind now and threw 
it forcibly into the consideration of a case 
upon which he had reserved judgment. 
He was to catch the 3.35 at Paddington, 
and at two he was smoking a cigar after 
a temperate lunch and reading over the 
notes of this judgment. It was then 
that the telephone bell became audible, and 
Candler came in to inform him that Lord 
Chickney was anxious tosee him at once 


over 


| upon a matter of some slight importance 


“Slight importance?” asked Lord Mog 


geridge. 


slight importance, my lord.” 
Slight?” 
mumbles rather 


“Some 
“Some? 
"Is lordship, my lord, 


now *is back teeth ‘nave gone,” said Can 
dler, “but so I understand ‘im.” 

“These apologetic assertive phrases 
annoy me, Candler.” suid Lord Mogge 
ridge over his shoulder. “You see,” he 
turned round and spoke very clearly: 


“Either the matter is of 


it is not of 


importance or 
importance. A thing must 
not be. I wish you would 
when you get messages on the 
But I suppose that is ask 
Will you explain to him, 
ask him, Can 
i is.” 
Candler returned after some parleying 
“So far as I can make ’is lordship out, 
ny lord, ’e wants to set you right 
about something, my lord. He says some 
thing about a little misapprehension.” 


Inanage 


ing too much.... 
Candler, when westart, and 


says 


“These diminutives, Candler, kill sense 
Does he say what sort—what sort—of 
little misapprehension ?” 

“He says something—I’m sorry, m) 
lord, but it’s about Shonts, me lord.” 

“Then I don’t want to hear about it.” 


said Lord Moggeridge 
HERE was a pause. The Lord Chan 
cellor resumed his reading with a de 
liberate obviousness; the butler hovered 

“I’m sorry, my lord, but I can’t think 
exactly what I ought to say to ‘is lord 
ship, my lord.” 

“Tell him—tell him that I do not wish 
to hear anything more about Shonts for 
ever. Simply.” Candler hesitated and 
went out, shutting the door carefully lest 
any fragment of his halting rendering of 
this message to Lord Chickney should 
reach his master’s ears, 

Lord Moggeridge’s powers of mental 
control were, I say, very great He 
could dismiss subjects from his mind ab 
solutely. In a few instants he had com 
pletely forgotten Shonts and was making 


notes with a silver-cased pencil on the 
margins of his draft judgment. 
He became aware that Candler had 


returned. 

‘Is lordship, Lord Chickney, 
is very persistent, my lord. “lh” 
twice. “E says now that ’e makes 


my lord, 


s rung u} 
a per 
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onal matter of it Come what minty 
‘e says, "e wishes to speak for two min 
utes to your lordship. Over the tele 


‘e vouchsafes no further 
information.” Lord Moggeridge medi 
tuted over the end of his third after-lunch 
cigar. His man watched the end of his 
left eyebrow as anu engineer might watch 


phone, my lord, 


a steam gauge. There were no signs of 
an explosion. “He must come, Candler,” 
his lordship said at last 


“Oh, Candler !” 
“My lord?’ 


“Put the bags and things in a con 
spicuous position in the hall, Candler 
Change yourself, and see that you look 
thoroughly like trains. And, in fact, have 
everything ready prominently ready, 
Candler.” Then once more Lord Mog- 
geridge concentrated his mind. 

To him there presently entered Lord 


Chickney. Lord Chickney had been twice 
round the world, and he had seen many 
strange and dusky peoples and many re 
markable customsend peculiar prejudices, 
which he had never failed to despise, but 
he had never completely shaken off the 
county family ideas in which he had 
been brought up. He believed that there 


was an incurable difference in spirit be 
tween quite good people like himself and 
men from down below like Moggeridge, 
who was the son of an Exeter chorister 
He believed that these men from no 
where always cherished the profoundest 
respect for the real thing like himself 
that they were greedy for association 
and gratified by notice, and so for the 


life of him he could not approach Lord 
Moggeridge without a faint sense of con 
descension. He saluted him as “my dea 
Lord Moggeridge,” wrung his hand with 


effusion, and asked him kind, almost 
district-visiting, questions - about his 
younger brother and the aspect of his 
house. “And you are just off. I see, 


for a week-end.” 


HESE amenities the Lord Chancellor 
acknowledged by faint gruntings 
and an almost imperceptible movement 
of his eyebrows. “There was a matter,” 
he said, little matter. on which 
you want to consult me?” 
“Well,” said Lord Chickney 
his chin. “Yes. Yes, there 
matter, a little trouble 
“Of an urgent nature.” 


“some 


and rubbed 
little 


was a 


“Yes. Yes. Exactly. Just a little com 
plicated, you know, not quite simple.” 
The dear old soldier’s manner became 


of these difficult 
has to remember 
world, you 


almost seductive. “One 
little affairs, where 
that one is a man of the 
know. A little complication about a 
lady known to you both. But one must 
make concessions, must understand. 


one 


one 


The boy has a witness. Things are not 
as you supposed them to be.” 

Lord Moggeridge had a clean con 
science about ladies: he drew out his 
watch and looked at it-—aggressively. 
He kept it in his hand during his sub- 
sequent remarks. “I must confess,” he 
declared, “I have not the remotest idea. 


If you will be so good as to be—ele 
mentary. What is it all about?’ 


“You see I knew the lad’s mother,” 


said Lord Chickney “In fact ’ He be 
came insanely confidential “Under 
happier circumstances—don’t misunder- 
stand me, Moggeridge:; I mean no evil 
but he might have been my son. I feel 
for him like a son... .” 


To be Concluded Next Week 
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The yaa Minstrels 


Continued from page 


“He stood dar, Marse Buck did, whilst 
you could count twenty, bat in han’ an’ 
pullin’ at his mustache. Den he run his 


eye “long de public squar’ tell it fell on er 


lot er loafin’ niggers down by de post 
otlice. He raise his han’ an’ say, ‘Hey! 
an’, bless you, de hey’d—dey did dat! 
Dey come a-runnin’, an’ ‘twan’t mo’ dan 
ten minutes ‘fo’ dey had de peanner out 
er de waggin an’ in de courthouse. An’ 
de boy help um move it! I could ‘a’ 
shouted when Marse Buck sot his eye on 
‘im an’ say: ‘Ketch holt dar an’ he’p 
um Yan’ hekoteh holt.” Aunt Minervy Ann 
had to laugh at this point in her story. 


“Atter so long a time,” she resumed, 
“Marse Buck ax Miss Cora ef she'd seed 


de judge er de courthouse, an’ she say she 


he’ll look atter dat 
he did; he tue! 


ain’t, an’ den he say 
part his own se’f. An’ 
ever’thin’ on hisse’f. De boy had done 
suv de show a name ’fo’ he lef’ home, an’ 
he tuck an’ had han’bills printed. 
I b’lieve I got bills at 


Sone 


one.er dem ve's 











home. Ie boy called um de Sunny—le 
Cam MMi Mill, 


rei) 


10) 


Sunny sump’ner n’er.” Now IT had printed 
the bills in question, and I 
the name the had given the 
nation so I said to Aunt Minervys 
“They called themselves ‘The Young 
strels of the Sunny South.’ 


remembered 
combi 
Ann 
Min 


bay 


“W JX L, L,, a I know’d dey had sunny 
in an’ ef somebody had been 


playin’ a sche on um, dey couldn’t ‘a’ 
foun’ no funnier name. Sunny! Ef you'd 
‘a’ hunted de worl over, shade an’ shad 
der, you couldn't ‘a’ foun’ two folks mo’ 
like de grievin’ er grief dan dem two. Dey 
had on faded frocks made in de fashion 
what dey had long ‘fo’ de war, an’ dey 
had a half-fed look dat tol’ its own tale. I 
been sorry Many a time—one day sorry 
sorry, an’ nodder day mad sorry. Now 
dis time I was mad sorry. De idee er 
dem po’ ol’ creeturs gittin’ up on a flat 
form an’ tryin’ ter play an’ sing all on 
account er dat oudacious boys I tell you 
de trufe, ma’am, I got so mad I could 
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“When I got a good chance, I say ter 
Marse Buck, I did: ‘What you think er 
deze es He shuck his head 
an’ ‘low: “Bad ez ‘tis, Aunt "Nervy Ann, 
don’t less make it wuss.. Des go right 
ahead, an’ make out ev’rythin’s all right 
We got ter pull um out er dis hole dey 
are in.’ ‘But, Marse Buck,’ I say, ‘I got 
ter go git dinner fer my white folks.’ He 
say: “Tooby sho you is. Go an’ cooker 
der dinner, an’ den git supper, an’ come 
over here ez quick ez you kin. I want 
you ter he’p de ladies fix up fer de show.’ 


“T STOOD an’ looked at ’im, I did, fer 
ter see ef he ain't jokin’, but stidder 
smilin’, like he would ’a’ been ef he wuz 
jes jokin’, he wuz lookin’ like he done 
lose all his frien’s. Wellum, I went on 
‘bout my business, an’ Marse Buck went 
in de courthouse whar dey wuz gwineter 
have de show. He had niggers ’strib- 
hitin’ de bills, an’ he had niggers fixin’ 
up de ftlatform an’ puttin’ in seats; ef it 
hadn't but ’a’ been fer him, dey wouldn’t 
‘a’ been no show—such ez ‘twuz. 
“Wellum, night come, an’ soon ez I 
kin git thoo wid supper, off I put fer de 
courthouse. Dey wuz mo’ folks dar dan 
what I speckted ter see, but dey wuz all 
men an’ boys. Marse Buck wuz keepin’ 
de do’, an’ when I come up, he say: “Go 
right in, Aunt ’Nervy Ann; you'll know 
what ter do better’n anybody kin tel! 
you’; but I sorter hung ’roun’ de do’ fer 
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mints! Dey ain't nowhar when it comes 
ter a man. Dey got ter laughin’ an’ hol 
lerin’, an’ it look like dey ain’t gwineter 
stop. An’ you might ’a’ hearn dat ar 
Josh Penniman a mile, 

“Wellum, dey’s some things I can’t 
stan’, an’ so I des pick myse’f up an’ 
come fum behime de show. I hadn’t 
mo’n show’d myse’f 'fo’ dey yelled at me. 
Josh Penniman, he say: ‘Strike up a 
chune, Aunt Minervy Ann, an’ I'll jine 
you; we got ter git de wuff er our 
money.” Dat make me bile over; I 
‘low: ‘of you'll des walk out in de court- 
house yard, I'll gi’ you de wuff er yo’ 
money, an’ you won't hatter wait long 
fer it, nudder.’ 

“He yell out: ‘You ol’ she devil, Vll 
break yo’ neck!’ Dey want no wimmen 
in de house but dem two po’ ol’ creeturs 
an’ me, an’ I dunner what I’ ’a’ said, but 
des ez IT wus gwine ter let myse’f out, 
Marse Buck Sanford tap me on de shoul- 
der, ‘Can’t you leave dis ter me; I’m de 
one fer ter deal wid dat man, an’ wid 


” 


all un um! 


“WW ID dat he went back ter de do’, an’ 


ef he want laughin’ he wuz mockin’ 
dem dat do laugh. After dat they want so 
much racket, but purty soon dey start it 
up again, an’ it make me feel so bad dat 
I made fer de do’, aimin’ fer ter go 
home; but Marse Buck wouldn’t hear ter 
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it. He say dat dem po’ wimmen on de 
flatform will be broke down wid a nerv- 
ious chill, an’ dat I'd better wait tell it 
som wid a lot er half drunk men fum de uz all over. An’ I waited, an’ de longer 
country. By good rights dey oughter what I waited, de madder I got, an’ 
heen mo’ dan halfway home, but here de madder I got de mo’ Marse Buck 
dey wuz, wid des ‘nuff dram inside un laughed. He went on des like a boy. He 
um ter make um devilush. Mo’ dan dat. ‘low: ‘We er havin’ a gay time, ain’t we, 
dey had some un fer ter agg um on, an’ Aunt Minervy Ann? TI gun ’im a look 
dat wuz Marse Josh Penniman, one er de an’ he say: ‘Don’t eat me up, Aunt 
bullies er de county. He wuz all de time Minervy Ann: I ain't had so much fun | 
a-kickin’ up a row, an’ he allers picked sence de war.’ I ‘low I did, ‘I dunner whar 
his man. ye’ heart is,’ an’ dis make him laugh fit 


“ , ry ? t ter kill—not loud, min’ you; he ain’t 
W ELL{ MM, de minnit dey come ID. make no noise—he des laugh ter hisse’f. 
/ dey ‘gun ter make a fuss, an 
when dey look at de flatform, dey ‘sun 


“Wellum, atter de boy had spoke a 

-_ piece er two, de show wuz in about done 
ter laugh. It sho wuz a quare-lookin’ flat 
form, dey ain’t no two ways "bout dat. It 


wid an’ de crowd ‘gun ter leave. De 
7 whoopin’ an’ hollerin’ on de inside had 

wus made out er some rough planks laid drawed a whole passel er folks ter de 

loose on some sawhorses, an’ de curtains gq $qem what ain’t had money nuffer 

wuz made out er some faded calico, dat 

look like it been in de tub nine hundred 


ter pay dere way in—an’ dey want all 

oe ; , : niggers, nudder. Dey wuz all crowdin’ 
an’ ninety-nine times. I look at de men an 
den at de curtains, an’ den IT hear Marse 


‘roun’ de do,’ an’ dey seed all dat hap- 
. ; Peiieig: ’ pen when Josh Penniman an’ his gang 

Buck Sanford ketch his breff an’ blow it come out. Dey come out, a-laughin’. 

ous twix his toones. Dat wuz allers a John Penniman say: ‘It’s a fine show, 

sign er trouble wid him, an’ TI made ’as’e = Byuek: Pye had mo’ fun dan I'd ’a’ had 

fer ter go whar Miss Cora un’ Miss Betsy at a circus!’ 

an’ dat ar uppity boy wuz at. 

“Dey wuz all dar behime de curtains, “—/ dat, Marse Buck Sanford 
an’ de two wimmen wuz de wuss skeer’d jumped at ‘im an’ cotch ‘im by de 
human bein’s dat I yever laid eye on beard. Hesay: ‘You stinkin’ houn’! I'll 
Miss Betsy ‘low dat she ain’t know’d show you how ter treat ladies!’ He jerked 
what dey’d hatter go thoo, an’ she say de man close up ter ’im by de beard, an’ 
ef she had her way, she'd be back at slapped his face wid de flat er his han’; 
home. Miss Cora, she ‘greed wid ’er, an’ an’ he slapped it so hard dat dey hear de 
den de boy got mad, an’ say dat uz lick clean crossdesquar’. Den Marse Buck 
allers de way when he wanter do anything. shove de man ’way fum ‘im, an’ he shove 
Dey tried fer ter much ‘im up, but he so hard dat Josh Penniman stumbled an’ 
wuz too rank. Den I put in, like I allers fell down de steps, an’ dar he lay, de 
does when ’tain’t none er my business bully-er de county! 

I ‘low: ‘Ef you-all’d start de show by “Well, suh,”’ she went on, turning to 
slappin’ dis boy off'n de flatform, you'd me, “I know I’m a fool an’ a big un, but 
do mighty well.’ De boy say: ‘You bet when I seed dat ar man layin’ dar, I'd ’a’ 
ter try it.’ an’ wid dat I kotch holt er shouted ef somebody had been sawin’ my 
him an’ ‘gun ’im a shake an’ say: ‘Ef leg off. But while I wuz hollerin’ ‘Glory! 
you des so much ez bat yo’ eyes, I'll wipe glory!’ Marse Buck turn ’roun’ on de 
up dish yer flo’ wid you.’ Dat tamed country fellers an’ look at um. He ‘low: 
‘im, kaze he know’d dat I'd ‘a’ done it ‘Ain’t none er you-all got no wimmen 

“Wellum, de racket outside got wuss kinfolks? Eve'’y one un you must ’a’ had 
an wuss, an’ himeby Marse Buck sont a mammy. git out! I’m ’shame’ 
word dat ‘twuz time fer de show ter’ er you!’ 
open up. Talk “bout bein’ skeer’d! You “By dat time Josh Penniman got on 
ain’t seen nobody skeer’d tell yon see dem his feet ag’in, an’ I say: ‘Watch out, 
two wimmen, but dey got ready, an’ Marse Buck! Dat man’ll knife you er 
bimeby dey gi’ me de word, an’ I shoved shoot you.” Marse Buck laugh an’ say: 
de curtains back. ‘Not too fur,’ Miss ‘Why, you ain’t ’fraid un ‘im yo’se’f, 
Betsy say. Miss Cora, she played on de Aunt Minervy Ann, an’ you know it.’ 
ol’ peanner, an’ Miss Betsy, she picked Now, Josh Penniman know he bleedge 
on de guitar. Dey sung, too, but dey ter do sump’n, an’ he ‘low: ‘Buck, I'll see 
wuz dat ’shame’ dat nobody in de seats you ‘bout dis in de mornin’. I want de 
kin tell what dey wuz singin’ ner what satisfaction dat one genterman gi’s ane’r 
dey wuz playin’. one.’ Buck look at ’im right hard, an’ 
oe ne 0 , say: ‘You better had, you low-down dog! 

I re! L, you,” Aunt Minervy Ann went you better see me soon atter brekkus. 

on,“ ’twuzpitiful. Icould’a’cried,an’ — ,ase ef you don’t I’m agwine ter run you 
I dunner but what I did. \ yh. ma fool,  onter dis town.’ 
ma’am ; I allers wuz. W id me de dif “Den I see dat Marse Buck wuz ripe 
funce ‘twix laughin’ an’ cryin’ ain’t half mad. an’ dey all seed it, an’ de upshot un 
ez thick ez a fly’s wing. Ef I ain’t blind — j¢ wuz dat Josh Penniman left for Texas 
mad, it’s allers boo-hoo er hah-hah-hah! bright an’ early de nex’ mornin’. 
You watch me an’ you'll fin’ it’s so. 
Wellum,” she said with a sigh, resuming 
her narrative, “I speck I cried, an’ I ain't 
*shame’ un it, nuuder, kaze de sight er 
dem po’ ol’ creeturs tryin’ ter hide der 
face behime de curtains, an’ wishin’ dey 
wuz anywhar but right dar, wuz ‘nuff 
fer ter melt anybody’s gizzard. But dem 
men an’ boys out dar in de crowd! Well, 
dey ain’t nothin’ wuss den a man an’ a 


ter see who wuz gwine ter come. Whilst 
I wuz standin’ dar, here come Andy Fol 
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NORMAN—a close fitting 
sraceful collar with smartly cut 
curved front that admits of easy 
2 for 25c. 
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CLUETT, PEABODY & CO.. Inc. 


Metropolitan styles, exceedingly 
well made, of a standardized 
dependable quality, are Arrow 
shiry characteristics. 
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$1.50 up. 
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Have More Powec 





Your automobile is no better than thegasolene. If the gasolene loses 
its strength through exposure, it means weakened power, lost motion. 

When gasolene is stored un- 
derground in a Bowser Outfit it 
is always safe. Air can’t play 
across it to rob it of its vim—its 
‘‘punch’’, Leaks cannot hap- 
pen. Fire can’t get to it. As 
the gasolene is pumped directly 
into the car it comes at a single 
stroke in predetermined quanti- 


ties—clean and full-bodied. 
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Underground 
Oil Storage Systems 


















Don’t Bar- 
relize but 
Bowserize 
your Store, 
Factory and 
Garage. 
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S. F. Bowser & Co., Inc., 
202 St., Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Without expense or obligation on my part send 
me particulars regarding a Bowser Oil Storage 
System as advertised in “‘Colliers’’ for the pur- 
pose indicated with an (X.) 
() Private Garage 
() Public Garage 
+( ) Manufacturing 


Ss UT what about the old ladies?” 
asked Sophia. “De racket holp um,” 
replied Aunt Minervy Ann. “Dey tuck in 
about ten dollars at de do’, an’ Marse 
Buck tuck’n raised a whole lot ’sides dat 
leas’ways, he say he raised it. but I 
allers shill b’lieve dat he run his han’ 
down in his pocket atter it. He wuz one 
er de whitest white men dat you yever 


() Dry Cleaners 
() Power Plant 
*( ) Stores 


Theft and waste cannot occur without your knowing it. And Bowserized gaso- 
lene gives you more miles and better “‘going’’. 
7 > > 
- Efficiency and Saving in the Store 
Keep kerosene, lubricants, paint oils and varnishes—away 
from other merchandise. No waste, loss or danger. 
For particulars of 
for your garage, store 
or factory send the 
attached coupon to- 
To Dealers 
We can now make dealers an attractive proposition 
to handle our Private Garage Line. No stock tocarry 


é Bowser Oil Storage Systems are saving money in stores. 
y 4 
- eed 
Bowser equipment 
day—NOW. 
—direct shipments. Write for details. 











~ +State what you manufacture *or sell » 


S.F. Bowser & Co., Inc. me 


Engineers, Manufacturers and Original 
Patentees of Oil Handling Devices 


half-grown boy. Talk about de wil’ var- lay yo’ eyes on, ma’am.” 202 Thomas Street, Fort Wayne, Indiana ff 
ASEM a AS Canadian Factory, 307 Frazer Ave., Toronto, Ont. iy Town_ 
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Send for This Free 


This book contains the announcement 
of two discoveries which have startled 
the scientific world. It is the most valu- 
able book ever published on the subject 
of corrosion. It tells how rust—second 
only to fire as a destructive agent—has 
been defeated. This book is worth many 
dollars to you—but we will mail it free 
upon request. 

Government experts discovered some 
years ago that the true cause of rust 
was the presence of impurities in iron 
and steel. 

Armco chemists made a second dis- 
covery —how to make pure iron. This 
discovery is one of the great triumphs 
of Metallurgy. Iron and steel men said 
pure iron could not be made on a com- 
mercial basis. 





ARMCO IRON 


Resists Rust 


Book and Learn Why 


known as American Ingot Iron—means 
the annual saving of millions of dollars 
to property owners, manufacturers, in- 
vestors and farmers 

This book, ‘* Defeating Rust,’’ is 
substantially bound and contains hun- 
dreds of vital facts. It is written in 
plain language which anyone can under- 
stand. It gives more real information 
about sheet metal than has ever before 


been put between two covers. It tells 
what makes metals impure. It gives 
the complete story of pure iron—Armco 


Iron. It tells the processes by which 
Armco Iron is produced; shows how 
Armco Iron compares with other sheet 
metal in analysis, in test, in actual use. 
It tells why sheet metal products made 

of Armco Iron will last 





After years of study » after 
spending thousands of dol- 
lars in experiments and labo- 
ratory equipment, we suc- 
ceeded in producing the 
purest iron made today 

The discovery of Armco 
—rust-resisting iron—widely 


UO 





longer than articles made of 
ordinary impure metal. 

This book is free to re- 
sponsible people. Mail yout 
order for the book, on the 
coupon below. 


Write for “‘Defeating Rust’ 





The American Rolling Mili Co. 
Box 506, Middletown, Ohio 


Send me Free book, ‘‘Defeating Rust."’ 


The American Rolling Mill Co. 
Box 506, Middletown, Ohio 


Licensed Manufacturers under Patents granted 
International Metal Products Co. 
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k, snappy coil springs 
—guaranteed forever 
Hammer one piece no 
toggles or stirrups a 
tached. 

No cocking levers, bars or 
push rods—gun cocks di 
rect from toe of hammer 
Lock operates in gy}, of a 
second—timed at Cornell 
rs University. 

ay ats This lightning speed will 
increase your score 
Beautiful catalog FREE 
TS net to Ss. list. 
CA GUN CO. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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| Keep Dogs in Perfect Condition 


Give your dog a food that will 
smooth, glossy coat, regular habits—such 


produce a 
a food 


Champion Dog Biscuit 


It aids digestion by keeping the teeth in good 
condition and reinvigovates the salivary glands 
Made of clean, sweet meat, cereals and flour 
10 waste products, no preservatives used 


Send for Sample and Free Booklet 


On receipt of 4c, we will send you 
sample, or you can get a regular size 
pac kage at your druggist, sporting 
goods dealer or direct from us if no 
dealerin your town. Our illustra- 
ted booklet will be a help to you— 
yours on request "REE, 


hampion Animal Food Co. 
604 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 











EDUCATOR 


Made 


GRAGKERS 





Educator Wafers Solve Bread Problem 


ALL-FOOD CRACKERS 


At Grocers in tins, packages or by the Pound 
Johnson Educator Food Co., peer its* 


from Educator Entire Wheat Flour 














The University of Chicago 
HOME 


= 


in addition to resident 
work, offers also instruc- 
tion by correspondence. 


For detailed in- 
formation addrese 


U. of C. (Div. A)Chicago, Ill. 











Buy Advanced New York 


Hat a a by Mail - 
fen fe wear the . ning 
Write } te 4 ly Warner Ha 


Dept. B, 1379 Broadway, New York 
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- War 


Concluded from page 9 


westward, 
just 


a British cruiser—steaming 

her gray body and solid battle masts 

visible through the scudding mist. 
Cf war this was all we saw and nearly 


all we heard until we crossed Mersey 
bar. Some twelve or fifteen hours before 
sighting Fastness Light, land news was 


picked up again—such as it was. The 
Liege forts still held, the main body of 
the German army appeared to be mass 
ing in the neighborhood a few scat- 
tered phrases from the War Office, noth 
ing from Russia or the southwest and 
the explanation that the fog of war hid 
practically the whole continent 


Entering the War Zone 


Wy one next day, we raisedthe Welsh 

cliffs, drowsing in a hazy sun, and 
found ships sailing down the Irish Sea as 
usual, war seemed even further away 
and more unreal. We came up to Mer 
sey Bar, picked up a pilot, and all at 
once found that it was very real indeed. 

From the pilot boat.a man shouted out 
to the bridge: “Take down your wire 
less!” Instead of docking that evening 
us the bulletin board had announced the 
anchor for the 


ship was ordered to 
night. And there she stayed, while the 


passengers crowded about a voluntee: 


town crier who read the war news from 
the one paper that had come aboard, 
and in the strange quiet that descends 
over an anchored steamship asked each 
other how true it was that the German 
military bubble had burst 


Next morning a patrol boat Game along 
side as we got under way. 

“Follow that dredger ahead of 
bellowed a young officer from the 
“Don’t overtake her and don’t let any 
thing overtake you! If a shot is fired 
bows, stop and whistle three 
times! All German passengers or crew are 
to be detained below decks and handed 
over to the military authorities " 


The Civilized British 
LOWLY, 
J passing 


you,” 
deck 


across your 


e crept up the Mersey 
various transports outward 
bound with soldiers’ gear, and one rusty 
tramp, converted into a troopship, her 
forecastle and quarter-deck covered with 
khaki-clad Territorials. All the shipping 
in the harbor was tooting as she swept 
by and the men were cheering and way 
ing their hats at the land they might 
never come back to. All passengers with 


then. w 





names suggesting German origins were 
questioned and generally made to show 
4A nhthhoadssbetssttttsttttsssssshbsssissetia 
EOLA: 


England 


everywhere: their emotions are the same. 
whether they ex them by hysterics 
like the Italian or conceal them under 
mask of self-control like the Briton. By 
the absence of his chaffinug’spirit, by the 
solemnity of the religious last 
Sunday, the Englishman shows that he is 
profoundly moved. The very strength of 
his control proves it In the Boer War 


press 


services 


which was after all a light thing com 
pared to this war, he sent off his regi 
| ments from dock or station with lusty 
British cheers. Only once in these times 
have I heard cheering. That was when 
our shipload of Americans, entering port 
passed a loaded troopship We started 
the cheering: they cheered back. Other 





wise I have not seen or heard a sign of 
popular enthusiasm. The regiments en 
train at the stations. to go whither they 


crowd watches 
eall out ! 


in silence. The 
mets 


know not, 
in silence. 
luck !" and that 


Some one “Good 


is all 


German Haters, not German Baiters 


Hk parks and areas are full just now 

of Territorials, first reserve strength 
of the British wilitary force—equivalent 
to our militia In the grassy spaces along 
the Thames embankment the new volun 


teers who have responded to the King’s 


call for 100,000 men drill steadily in thei 
civilian shirt sleeves. The crowds peer 
all day through the area rails: they 
throng around the rope barriers in the 


parks; and they keep that same silence 
All day a crowd watches Buckingham 
Palace: and they, too. are silent. One 
must understand the Briton to know that 
this is to him the equivalent of mad, 
surging riot in Italy, or even in France 
He knows that this war is the test of em 
pire thinking man in England bas 
for vears forward with horror te 
this moment. It has come, 
lishinan feels 


: every 


looked 


and the Keng 
cannot 


that he 


so deeply 





AY 





their 
companions 
landed under guard. 

Except for the blurb of one mun—-one 
of those fire-eating cowards which every 
such crowd can be relied on to produce 
that they “ought to be taken to the mast 
head and shot,” everyone felt sorry for 
the Germans and did all that they could 
to help. One young German ranchman 
who had come all the way from western 
Canada to join his people in London was 
particularly liked. Englishmen offered 
to take messages to his family or do 
any other errand, and the common Brit-, 
ish feeling—for the individual as con 
trasted with the enemy in the aggregate 

was that of an incognito duchess who 
1appened to be stewardess in our part 
of the ship. She had but tixed me with 
a stare throughout the voyage, but when 
IT went below for a_ forgotten bit of 
luggage she called out quite informally 
from the stateroom where she was pol 


passports, and three of our late 
were marched off as we 


ishing glasses: “Were there any Germans 
aboard, sir?” And when told that they 
were to be detained she seemed genu 


inely distressed. “They ‘aven’t done noth 
ing. I must say I think that’s a bit thick.” 


Make Way for the Troops! 
Hk regular landing 
crowded with transports : 

by the grace of the military authorities 
that these few hundred irrelevant civil 
ians and foreigners were .permitted to 
land at all that day, and it was another 
six hours before the last of their trunks 
had been lugged by a roundabout path to 
the customhouse and put through. 

War was everywhere in the air. News 
boys were calling war extras, blank walls 
were plastered with posters calling on 
every able-bodied man to serve his King 
and country. khaki were 
everywhere in the streets. only a few 
London trains were running because 


stages were 
it was only 


soldiers in 


tracks were held for Troops. 
The ship’s wireless had spoken truly 
when it told of the “fog of war.” All 


hurope was wrapped in it. It was said 
amd believed that a hundred thousand 
Englishmen or more had landed on the 
continent, vet the crowds which had seen 
them go away knew no more about them 
than if they had to the moon. All 
that they could know was that millions 
of men were massing, that some gigantic 
clash was inevitable. and that what had 
happened hitherto was trivial in compari 
son with what was to come. 
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Faces the Music 


Concluded from page 9 


feeling: to do so were 
holds that same restraint 


express his 
indecent. He 


and self-control toward his enemy the 
German. T have it from American tour 
ists, lately escaped from the Continent, 


mob heckling in Ger 
many, of spy baiting in France, are not 
all exaggerations. Vrobably nothing of 
the kind has happened anywhere in Eng 
iand. When the war German sub 
jects were left free to go From our 
steamer the British authorities took four 
Germans who had foolishly tried to get 
home through England. I saw them 
marched away ut the past a boat 
load of trippers and a crowd of citizens 
Everyone knew perfectly well what they 
and why they had arrested 
but no one so much as shook a fist on 
hurled an insult in their direction. The 
cinema shows are, of course, running 
pictures pertinent to the war, including 
those of and celebrities. hy 
official request—as TI understand it 

they omit the pictures of the Kaiser. 
And this is done not as a slight to their 
enemy, but that no unmannerly 
spectator may booing and cause ap 
anti-German The Eng 


stories of 


that the 


broke, 


dock 


were been 


monarchs 


solely 
start 
demonstration. 


lishman, as I see him now, hates the al 
stract German ideal with a hatred born 
of a generation of commercial rivalry. 


of increased taxes, shoved up yearly to 
ineet the expense of anti-German arma 
ments, of ill-natured diplomatic clashes 
He hates also the German military caste 
With the average German, it would 
seem, the average thinking Englishman 
that he has no quarrel. I have 
heard a barber, a journalist. and « 
Guards’ officer all express the same sym 
pathy for the individual German boy 
“like your little delicatessen dealers at 
home,” said the journalist—dragged out 
for a quarrel that is none of his own, to 
perish in the slopes before Liege 


feels 
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Howard E. Coffin 


Chief of the 48 
Hudson Engineers 


Lhe Final 
Authority 


On New-Day Quality Cars 


The new HUDSON Six-40 —like all former Hudsons 
is a Howard E. Coffin creation. So were cars before Hud- 
sons—cars which marked some of the greatest steps in motor 
car progression. 


Legions of men who have owned these cars regard Mr. 
Coffin as final authority in this line of engineering. So do 
legions of others who have watched motor car evolution. 


Do you know another designer who has accomplished 
so much, or has led in so many advances ? 


Go See His Ideal Six 


The HUDSON Six-40 for 1915 is the finished model 
of Mr. Coffin’s ideal car. It shows his final conception of 
the new-day type. 


He has worked for four years on it. So have 47 other 
HUDSON engineers. Thus this HUDSON Six-40 is their 
composite idea of the modern high-grade car. It is their latest 
and best, in big things and little—in beauty and in mechanism, 
in equipment and detail. 


If there are faults or shortcomings—if any car excels it 
then these 48 engineers are mistaken. But that isn’t think- 
able. You will find in this HUDSON Six-40 the repre- 


sentative car of today. 









wean $1550 Mies, ( 














It Differs in Degree 
The HUDSON Six-40 is not unique. 


advance of others in the almost universal trends. 


It is simply in 


Practically all of the upper-class cars are now Sixes. 
And that designer is rare who doesn’t consider the Six as his 
final goal. It meets his ultimate object—continuous power. 


Lightness is a common trend. The old excesses—due 
to wrong materials or crude designing—are being rapidly 


wiped out. The HUDSON engineers—in this 2,890-pound 


car——have merely excelled their rivals. 


Low operative cost is sought for by makers and users 
alike. But the HUDSON Six-40 saves more than others, 
by record lightness in this class and by a new-type motor. 


All aim at beauty, comfort and attractions in equipment. 
But 48 designers have worked four years in perfecting the 
HUDSON refinements. 


And the price trend is generally lower. Larger produc- 
tion and standardization make this expected and possible. 


But the new HUDSON Six-40—selling $200 lower than 


last year—best shows what efficiency can do. 


Five Bodies—No Delays 


The HUDSON Six-40 is built this year with five beau- 
tiful new-style bodies. Note the list below. Each offers 
countless up-to-date attractions, some of which are exclusive 
to this car. 

With our trebled output this year we are coping with 
demand. We go to extremes’ to save delays to our buyers. 
Up to this writing, 45 per cent of all this season’s shipments 
have gone out by express—trainloads to single cities. 


Today you can get prompt delivery, despite this car's 
amazing popularity. Go see. your HUDSON dealer. If 
he cannot deliver a car at. once,.he will see that you don't 


wait long. 


Hudson dealers everywhere. Catalog on request. 

7-passenger Phaeton, $1,550, f. o. b. Detroit. 

3-passenger Roadster, same price. 

Cabriolet, $1,750— Coupe, $2,150 — Limousine, 
$2,550. 

Canadian Prices: Phaeton and Roadster, $2,100 
f. o. b. Detroit, duty paid. 


HUDSON Six-40 
Phaeton 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 8205 Jefferson Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 
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In London there are seventeen papers 


like the “Sketch” and the “Tatler”; 


In America there is one— 


VANITY FAIR 


These English publications, as you know, are 
. wonderfully interesting. Although they fairly 
\\ overflow with pictures they are not merely pic- 
\\ ture papers. Although full of news, they are 
|/ mot newspapers. Along the lines of these 
|} English papers we have planned Vanity Fair. 





FASHIONS enough are shown to suit the most fastidious. Every- 
thing new on the Stage is pictured and discussed. Portraits of 
the notable men and beautiful women about whom everybody 
is talking follow one another in fascinating succession 


SPORTS have their full share of space. Horses and dogs find 

a page or two in every issue. The Fine Arts, too, are amply 
represented—the lover of books, music, sculpture and painting 
will always find something well worth his while. 


VANITY FAIR will save you money in many ways—the $5 

or $10 you waste on seats at a poor play, the dollar or two 
\ spent for a dull novel, the many dollars spent on clothes that 
zp. you buy and never wear. 








mal And Vanity Fair will save you far more than merely money 
os “nS it will save you the embarrassment that you otherwise fee 
vhen tal ith people who are better informed than you 
Seige aN - Ore te Act tk Sites eae. Geese and te 
ay os, . 
x 4 
Oe a 9 
> oe & ; : : 
be %, “4%, %*. Will you pay $1 to be spared all this for six months? You 
ne, ,%, a . can buy Vanity Fair from any better-class newsdealer 
a ° FS o- . ° "™ 
Zz Ae. eng s but, if you have any difficulty getting Vanity Fair, 
~ 4 Cp “le om — — - 
7 % 1  - this coupon will insure its punctual d-livery. You 
d ¥ a? % Lb ; - : 
*. % Ke will receive at once the attractive Autumn 


¢ e 
a. - %, 
‘4, % 2 ‘\ 
. 


Number, now ready, and after it the five 


great Winter numbers that follow. Sign 





2b and mail the coupon immediately. 
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| about the curse of rum. 


MBER 19, 1914 











WHOA, 


Providence a la Tipperary 


Continued from page 13 


the yellow jacket’s sting stabbing des 
perately but without effect at the hor 
net’s head, but the latter finally secured 
a death grip upon its prey and sailed 


| away with it in triumph 


© HAT was the way she grabbed 
Tommy,” remarked Flaherty. “Only 
he didn’t have sense enough to kick. Well, 


one day he was clearin’ away the brush 
to put a choker under a log, an’ a rat 
tler nips him in the hand. “Twas me 
saved his life then. I twisted a string 
round his wrist for a—what is it ye call 
them things to keep the blood from goin’ 
through?” 

“A tourniquet?” I suggested. 

“IT put one on him, anyway,” resumed 
Flaherty. “Then I slashed the place 
with me knife an’ sucked out the poison, 
which he could not do himself, havin’ 
some bad teeth. We was close to cam). 
an’ IT sent one of the lads on the run to 
me cabin for liquor, an’ | made Tommy 
take a big shot, though he tried to 
renege, havin’ strict orders from Molly 
‘LT promised her 
I wouldn’t touch it. Flaherty, he says 
‘Will ve drink it, or shall I knock ye on 


| the head an’ pour it down ye? T says 


‘Don’t ye suppose she’d rather have a 
live drunk than a sober corpse? For 
I will have no foolin’ in a matter of im 
portance. 

“A choice between dead drunk and 
sober dead.” I suggested “Or hetween 
stiff drunk and sober 

“An” Molly havin’ him trained to do as 
he was told,” pursued Flaherty, “he took 
one an’ then another an’ then three or 
four. Then I took him to camp 


= EFORE we got there be was darin’ 
another snake to come an bite him 
thengh he hadn’t had quite a pint. We 
was just at the water tank when I saw 
the cevelone comin’. 
“*Whisht, lad,’ I says to him. 
go round this way.’ 
““Jo round be dashed,’ he says, ‘don’t 
it’s Molly? bein’ just able to tell 
her from one of his snakes. 


‘Let's 


ye see 


‘Come on 


| till T have her thank ve for savin’ me life.’ 


“*Not while I have me health,’ I says, 
firm but net cross ‘T’'m a modest man 
an’. what’s more, I’m careful. 
with me where safety beckons. 


Come 
Can't ve 


} see a storm signal? 


“*VYe talk like a piece of bark, he 
‘’Tis not me that’s so ungrateful 
not to tell her about me _ preserver. 
Come with me an’ get veer reward. May 
be she'll give ve a kiss. I won't mind.’ 
‘Get in the bight of the block yeer 


Saves 


| self if ve must,’ I says, lettin’ go of him, 


‘but yeer friction is slippin’ if ye think 
to take me with ye. I'll be back pres 
ently to get what’s left of ve an’ give it 
a decent burial,’ an’ I went away. for I 
could never stand to see a friend in trouble. 

“When the sounds of battle had 
stopped I went back an’ took the sad af 
fair to a place of safety in his own cabin. 
He was blind, deaf, an’ speechless. Small 
wonder. The bombardment was some 
thin’ fierce. 

“T put him in his bunk to sleep it off 
an’ directly the doe was down from the 


| mill to see him. 


“Snake bite, huh? he says. 

“‘Snake bite, woman's tongue, an’ 
Uncle Tom’s whisky,’ I says. 

“*Masculine, feminine, an’ neuter,’ he 
‘Leave him be. He'll be all right 
in the mornin’ except in the head.’ 


SHVS. 


_— HAT stood to reason, too. The 
liquor was from Uncle Tom’s cabin. 

Ye mind the place, do ye not?” 
I did remember a mountain roadhouse 


| Which sold barbed wire in liquid form. 


I said so. 

“No poison a snake ever spit had a 
chance agin that booze,” continued Flah- 
erty. “Twas a mean trick to match the 
two of them. As I was sayin’, next day 
Tommy was all right except the way the 
doce said. He didn’t work that day, but 
when I come in he was waitin’ to see 
me, an’ all distress signals was flyin’ 
The penalty for desertin’ the W. C. T. 1 


| must be terrific. 


“*T’'ve been over to see Molly,’ he says. 
“‘Don’t blame me, ye would do it, I 
‘T thought I heard the din of con 
flict, but I didn’t know was it thunder.’ 
“She turned me out of the house,’ he 
says, an’ in his grief he flopped on me 
bunk an’ tore a twe-foot rip in a new 
eight-dollar blanket with his calks 
“Even Pickett had to retreat once,’ I 


SAYS. 
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says, rollin’ him onto the floor, where 
he would be easiet ‘Ye should have 
taken a bracer before ve went. I told 


ve ve'd feel better for it, an’ | ought to 
know.” What-are ve laughin’ at? 

“‘She says T’ve lost all self-respect 
an” hers,’ he says ‘Ye must think of 
somethin’. Me mind's fair off its balance.’ 

‘LT doubt ‘twas never chocked proper 
to start, I says. ‘I'm thinkin’, but [ll 
not tell ye what. “Tis agin me = prin 
ciples to hit a man when he’s down.’ 

“*Plaherty, ve're me only hope.” he 


says. ‘Ye must go over an’ set things 
right for me.’ 
‘IT must, must [Y I says. ‘Have ye 


no respect ‘for gray hairs? Leave off 
talkin’ foolish. The heat is botherin’ ve, 

“*"'Twas ye got me in this, an’ ‘tis ve 
must help me out,” he says 

“*Ye'll be sendin’ an A. I. A. to square 
veerself with the next,’ To says. 
‘Have IT noe regard for me health, think 
ye? Because IT saved veer life vesterday 
is no reason why me own friends should 
price crepe to-morrow. 

“*Help me out this once only, Flah 
erty,’ he “Tis no light matter. 
Don’t ye see the state ['m in’? 

‘T do” T says, ‘but I ain’t sure 
whether ‘tis a doctor ve're needin’ or a 
pass to the funny house However,’ I 
says, ‘go I will if T must, but rémember 
the consequences is on veer own head. 
If it’s over half an hour away 1 am, 
telephone for the coroner, an’ then get 
a jug of liquor an’ cdrink veerself to 
death like a man,’ IT says ‘The worst 
will have happened.’ ” 

“You weren't afraid, surely?’ 

“Tm afraid of no woman.” responded 
Flaherty. “No more am I afraid of a 
she bear with a brace of cubs, but T have 
enough respect for her feelin’s to not 
hother her Well, [ went over an’ saw 
Molly—agin me judgment, as I tell ve. 
[ saw as soon as she opened the door 


Pope 


SHS. 


me judgment was good. I got every 
thing Tommy had got, an’ a lot more 
she’d had time to remember since. Well 
for me Td smelled powder before, 


Tommy had reduced himself to the level 
of the beast, she says, an’ had lost all 
right to be called a man. Never till the 
day of her death would she cease to 
give thanks she’d found out her mistake 
hefore her life was linked by unbreak 
able chains to one whose soul was an 
chored in the mire. It sounded like one 
of Bertha M. Clay’s novels. Likely that’s 
where she got it As for them drunken 
swine (did ve ever see a hog that 
drank?)—them dissolute an’ degenerate 
companions of Tommy's what had 
dragged him down in the muck hean 
with themselves—well, I can’t tell ve all 
she said, not havin’ a woman's command 
of language meself, but LT could see she 
didn’t think much of me neither. 


“"True for ve.’ T says. ‘I told him to 
let the vile stuff alone an’ die like a gen 
tleman an’ a White Ribboner. But ye 
might as well try reason on a woman 


as sarcasm She slams the door in me 
face, an’ I see there was no use wastin 


more talk on her 


™ FTER acoupleof days, seein’ ‘twould 

be the straitjacket an’ a nice pad 
ded cell for Tommy if somethin’ wasn't 
done, [ tried to get Sam to fix it up with 
Molly, but he’d have none of it. ‘Flaherty.’ 
he says, ‘ve are a gool man, an’ so is 
Tommy. Tll do anything in reason for 
either of ve Any little trifle, like 
fightin’ Jack Johnson or takin’ a voung 
from its mother, he says, 
‘Tl be glad to put over any time, but 
one must draw the line somewheres. 
For two days,’ he says, ‘I've been afraid 
to go in me own house. I've been sleepin’ 
in the brush an’ livin’ on band-outs from 
the cookhouse,” he says, “because IT would 
not fire the two of ve.’ 

“*Well, somethin’s got to be done,’ I 
‘Here’s Tommy fadin’ away be- 
fore our eyes. We may know he’s play- 
in’ hookey from the nut hospital want 
in’ to tie up with a boss he can’t quit, 
but that difference If 
he won’t be happy till he gets a gang 
saw to play with, ‘tis the duty of his 
friends to land one for him. Besides, 
‘tis the only way to save his life, for 
he'll go out an’ drown himself in 
the creek one of these days, an’ Td 


bobeat awa) 


SaVs. 


makes no 


rather marry her meself than IT would 
to die. I would,” 1 says, ‘an’ we've got 
to fix it for him . 

“"That's easy said, but how? Sam 
avs 
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An endless 
range of points 
to exactly suit 
every hand. 


finest 
/] hard irid- 
Wj ium for 
permanency. 


Smooth writing pens from hard and 
firm to soft and flexible. 
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CLIP 


Neat and 


permanent 





CAP 


of pen from 
pocket or 


attachment rolling 

that pre- away 

vents loss when laid 
down. 
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| | Another suc- point. The | 
| | cessful patent pockets and 
— that insures air vents | 
| accurate | prevent 
_— feed of ink overflow 


to pen 








Waterman's Ideal 
is a well known success 
for easy and convenient wnit- 

ing. A slight glimpse into just | 
three of its successful features (shown | 
above) will no doubt interest the 
reader as it has thousands of others. 
As a whole, Waterman's Ideal is a 
combination of ingenious patents 
produced and combined by skilled 
workers, and providing the efficient 
and lasting pen of to-day. ‘This is 
the pen that has eliminated any risk 
in carrying ink in the pocket. Ready 
for use where and when you want it. 


If you fail to find a properly 
assorted stock of sizes, styles and 
points at your local dealers, write 
us and we will help you. 

‘Made in America’”’ 


L. E.Waterman Company, 
173 Broadway, New York 


115 So. 


24 School Street 
Boston 


17 Stockton Street, Sav Francisco 


Clark Street 


Chicago 


Kingsway, London 


Montreal, P. Q 
6 Rue d ovre, Paris 
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| sadlike, when I passed the jug to him, ‘I 


know what hard luck is. 


| them hypnotized. 


|} Says, 


| Way ye’re goin’, 


Cc Oo...n5 8 
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“*Leave it to me, I says. 
to handle women. Me mother was one.’ 

“*T wish ye’d put me next to yeer sys- 
tem,’ says Sam, lookin’ sad. I told ye, 
did I not, that his wife was related to 
Molly? 
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‘l know how 


Says, 


Sunday I got Tommy 
‘No, Flaherty,’ he 


© the next 
me cabin. 


had trouble enough over it already.’ 

“*The filly’s gone, ye’d as well leave 
the door stand,’ I says. “Take a jolt.’ 

“‘TIt brought me bad luck then, an’ it 
would bring me bad luck agin,’ he says. 

“‘It brought ye good luck if ye 
sense enough to know it. Take a jolt,’ I 
says, havin’ one meself to encourage him. 

“*T couldn’t touch a drop, Flaherty,’ 
he says. ‘Me heart is broke,’ an’ only 
for the good liquor was in it, I was near 
breakin’ the jug over his head, 

“*Mend it with this,’ I says, ‘an’ ye’ll 
never see the crack. Take a jolt.’ 

“*T couldn't,’ he says. ‘When I think 


| what I lost by it 


“*Ye lost only one thing,’ I says, ‘that’s 
brains, an’ ye never had any. Take a 
jelt! 

“*Don’t make a joke of me misfor- 
tune, Flaherty,’ he says, an’ I was near 
wastin’ the liquor agin. 

“*Ye have none,’ I ‘Ye don’t 
Wait till ye’re 
married a few years an’ tryin’ to hold 
out enough of yeer pay on Molly to 
save up the fare to Reno. Take a jolt.’ 
An’ he took a jolt. For his kind will 
do anything ye tell them if ye keep tell- 


Says. 


in’ them long enough. Don’t argue; 
never try to reason with a calf. Just 
keep tellin’ them what to do. Ye get 


Well, in half an hour 
he was tellin’ me his troubles agin. 

“*Tommy,’ I says, ‘forget it. Have ve 
not enough trouble makin’ yeer way 
round the country now, but ye must 
take on excess baggage? An’ if ye must 
pay a woman’s board for life, there’s a 
thousand better lookin’ girls than her 
would be glad to get a_ fine-lookin’, 
strong-minded young fellow like yeer- 
self,’ I says, chuckin’ the truth in the 
bottom of the well, where she belongs. 

**Maybe there’s somethin’ in what ye 
say, Flaherty,’ he says, bein’ then at the 
fifth drink an’ ready to listen 
advice. For that matter, Molly long had 
him out of the habit of thinkin’ for 
himself. 

“*She didn’t use ye right anyway,’ I 
‘Take another to spite her.’ 
“‘T begin to think meself she didn’t,’ 


SayVS. 


says. 


he 


“*Ain’t ve well out of it, then?’ I says. | 


‘Don’t let yeer hand get cramped on that 
jug. Has no one a throat but yeerself, 
think ye?’ 

“COT primed him. ‘Flaherty, ye’re me 

J friend,’ he says at last. 

“True that is,’ I says, ‘an’ great need 
ye have of one, but how did ye find it 
out? 

“*An’ ye’re a man of sense,’ he says. 


| ‘Don’t contradict me.’ 


“‘*Not for any money,’ 
“‘l’'m a man of judgment meself,’ he 
givin’ me a hard look. 

“*T'll not argue with ye,’ I says. 

“*An’ T see where ve'’re right,’ he says. 
‘A man is better without a skirt tied to 
him,’ he says, poundin’ on the taDle. 
‘I'm glad IT found it out in time. Which 
way did the jug go” 

“‘T thought we’d get ye to talk sense 
after a while,’ I says. An’ judgin’ he 


I says 


| had the right amount, IT took him out on 


the railroad track, where I knew we'd 
meet Molly, havin’ seen her go up that 
way half an hour before. 


“She comes along with her chin in 
the air, ready to look right through 
him at the trees when he tried to 


speak to her. Then she finds he’s lookin’ 
over her at the trees himself, an’ that 
was different. 


‘~. ESIDES, she couldn’t pass up such a 
grand chance for a sermon. ‘Ye'’ve 
been drinkin’ agin,’ she says, an’ for a 
minute I thought he’d weaken, but John 
Barleycorn stood by him noble. 

“‘T have,’ he says, ‘an’ I'll drink agin. 
Have ye anything to say to it? 

“*Ye might have the decency to not 
inflict yeerself on women when ye’re in 
such a state,’ she says. 

“‘T’m inflictin’ meself on nobody,’ he 
‘If I'd known ye were here, I’d not 
have come,’ he says. ‘If ye’ll say which 
I'll go the other at once’ 
he says. ‘Or would ye like to have me 
move down into Arizona, or maybe get 
off the earth entirely to give ye room? 
he 


says. 
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Hush-a-bye baby 
On Daddy’s lap. 

He’d like to see you 
Taking a nap. 

He sings, to soothe you, 
Songs most serene, 

While he is shaving 

With GEM DAMASKEENE. 








One test proves it best 
The unusual merits of the GEM DAMASKEENE Razor 


assure the quickest, easiest and most enjoyable shave—the GEM 
leads them all, and after ten days if you cannot say it’s a winner, 
return it to your dealer 
and get your dollar—we 





buys the complete GEM 
DAMASKEENE Razor 





Outfit in genuine leather 


stand behind the dealer. 
case, together with 7 GEM 
DAMASKE ENE Blades 


—_————~ 
and extra stropping handles 


ALL LIVE DEALERS 
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GEM CUTLERY COMPANY, 


Incorporated 


NEW YORK 
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You get a whole new novel 
every month in 


MUNSEY’S 
MAGAZINE 


and get it first, get it before 
it goes into book form. 


The Munsey with its com- 
plete novel and all other 
features costs you I65¢. 


The 


oes 


it 
will 


same novel ‘when 
into book form 
cost you $1.50. 
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~The New Howard Jonic 


The latest achievement of the HOWARD 
Watchmakers and one of the most beautiful 
Time-pieces ever designed. 

The HOWARD lonic—12-size, 17-jewel, 
extra-thin, open-face, the movement adjusted 
to three positions, temperature and isochro- 
nism, cased in a single-joint gold-filled case of 
special design, exceedingly flat and compact 

price $40. 

Owing to the extreme 
finish and adjustment of every 
movement, only a small number of these 
watches will be available this year. 

The more enterprising jewelers will make 
a point of having a few to show, and we 
would strongly advise anyone who is inter- 
ested to see the lonic and make reservation 
at an early date. 


Rr Fea 


yaa? 4 oe 5% 


care given to the 
HOWARD 


new 


A Howard Watch is always worth what you pay for it. The price of 
each Watch is fixed at the factory and a printed ticket attached—from the 
17-jewel (double roller) in-a Crescent Extra or Boss Extra g |d-filled case at 
$40, to the 23-jewel at $1—and the EDWARD HOWAKD model at $350. 


Not every jeweler can sell yu a HOWARD WATCH. 


The jeweler who can is a good man to know. 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS, Boston, Mass. 





FOUNTAIN PEN 


SELF FILLER - SAFETY - TRANSPARENT - STANDARD 
SOLD BY 15,000 WIDE AWAKE DEALERS. CATALOG FREE 
PARKER PEN CO., 9% Mill St., Janesville, Wis. New York Retail Store, Woolworth Building 
4 St. Bride Street, London, England 25 Bredgade, Copenhagen, Denmark Cairo, Egypt 

















[aug THIRTY FIVE DOLLARS TEN CENTS 
Send for Checks that have been Raised 


Simply sign your name to your business card or letter head and mail 
to us for samples of checks, the amounts of which have been raised. 


Millions of dollars have been 












The Peerless gives absolute ‘*‘Protec- 
lost through this method of poy e Penny’’. s writes and protec ts 

» > at the same time anc oes it much taster 
thievery. But there is one sure than the typewriter. Even should no one 
way of protecting yourself and try to raise your checks, the time saved 
that is by using— 


alone will quickly pay for the Peerless 
Pp 4 CQ LE SS Enno co ctden urtto or ane. 
Peerless Check Protecting Co. 
CUECK WRITCRS ~*~ 


Dept. 7, Rochester, N. Y. 





Right Paint 


means less frequent 
painting. It means 
paint made from 


* Dutch Boy White Lead 


and Dutch Boy linseed oil. It means better results at a lower cost. 
Lasts for years, wears evenly, never cracks. Tint it any color. 
Paint Adviser No. 712 (sent free) tells of best wearing and best 


looking combinations. 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, Boston, Buffalo (John T. Lewis & Bros. ar ational Lead & 
Chicag ( evel i 2 Co., Philadelphia) 1¢ Pitts- 
Fran Cir na burgh 1) 
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“With 
tremble, an’ 


that I see her lip begin to 
I come away. I could get 
nothin’ from Tommy when he got back, 
he was talkin’ ragtime, though when he 
told me I had always been a father to 
him, I judged Molly had contracted agin 
to spend ninety-five-seventy-five of his 
hundred a month. Later Sam told me 
she’d decided to forgive him, partly be- 
cause he hadn't done nothin’, partly be- 
cause he had.a right to do it to save 
his own life, ati’ partly because he’d been 
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led on to do it by evil-minded an’ un 
scrupulous companions when he wasn't 
rightly himself. Anyway they was mar 
ried next month. An’ after me takin’ 
all that trouble with him, he ain't 
happy now unless she’s walkin’ up an’ 
down his wishbone. Still, so long as he 
thinks he’s better off that way, I 
he is. 

“Was the evil-minded an’ 
companions invited to the 
was not.” 


guess 


unscrupulous 
weddin’? I 
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Kansas City —The Beginning of the West 


(Continued from page 12) 


tude assumed by the latter toward the 
former. Being the metropolis of Mis- 
souri, St. Louis: has the air, sometimes, 
of patting Kansas City on the back, in 
the same superior manner which St. Paul 
assumed, in times gone by, toward Min- 
neapolis. It will be remembered, how- 
ever, that one.day St. Paul woke up to 
find herself no longer the metropolis of 
Minnesota. Young Minneapolis had come 
up behind and passed her in the night. 
As I have said before, Kansas City bears 
more than one’ resemblance to Minne- 
apolis. Like Minneapolis, she is a strong 
young city, vying for State supremacy 
which is old, rich, and 
Will the history of the 
Minnesota cities be repeated in Missouri? 
I wonder! And if some day it happens 


| so, I shali not be surprised. 


The. Smell of the Soil 
HE quality in Kansas City which struck 
Baron d’Estournelles de Constant. 
the French statesman and peace advo 
cate, was the enormous growth and vital 
ity of the place. “Town Development” 
quotes the Baron as having called Kan 
sas City a “cité champignon,” but I am 
sure that in saying that he had in mind 
the growth of the mushroom rather than 
its fiber: for though Kansas City grew 
from nothing to a population of 250,000 
within a space of fifty vears, her fiber is 
exceptionally firm, and her prosperity 
having been built upon the land, is sound. 
That feeling of nearness to the soil 
which I met there was new to me. I felt 
it in many ways. Much of the casual 
conversation I heard dealt with cattle 
raising, farming, the weather, and the 
vromise as to crops. Business men and 
well-to-do women in the shopping dis- 
tricts resemble people one may see in any 
other city, but away from the heart of 
town one encounters numerous farmers 
and their wives who have driven into 
town in their old buggies, farm wagons, 
or little motors to shop and trade, just 
as though Kansas City were some little 
county seat, instead of a city of the size 
of Edinburgh. Also, here and there, one 


| sees bronzed men in putty-colored hats 


| with wide flat brims: 


| Slavery 


men who, though 
they yield to civilization to the extent of 
wearing shirts, have not yet sunk to the 
of collars. These cattlemen do 
not wear “chaps” and revolvers, it is 


| true, but they are clearly plainsmen, and 
some of them sport colored handker 
chiefs about their necks, knotted in the 


back, and hanging in loose folds in front. 
Once or twice, upon my walks, I saw an 
Indian as well, though not a really first 
class moving-picture Indian. That is too 
much to expect. Such Indians as one may 
meet in Kansas City arecivilized and citi 
tied to a sad degree. Nor are the Mexicans, 
many of whom are employed as laborers, 
up to specifications as to picturesqueness. 

I feel it particularly necessary to state 
these truths, disillusioning though they 
may be to certain youthful readers who 
may treasure fond hopes of finding, in 
Kansas City, something of that wild and 
woolly fascination which the cinemato- 
graph so often pictures. True, a large 


gray wolf was killed by a Kansas City 
policeman last winter, after it had run 
down Linwood Boulevard, biting people, 


but that does not happen every day. and 


it is recorded that the youth who re 


| cently appeared on the Kansas City streets, 


| ern manners from the 


dressed in “chaps” and carrying a re 
volver with which he shot at the feet of 
pedestrians, to make them dance, declared 
himself, when taken up by the police, to 
have recently arrived from Philadelphia, 
where he had obtained his ideas of west 
“movies.” 


What the West is To-day 
MENTION this incident because, after 
having labeled Kansas City “Western,” 

I wish to leave no loopholes for misun- 

derstanding. The West of Bret Harte and 









Jesse James is gone. All that is left of 

it is legend. When I speak of a West- 
or; “AZe.e 
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ern city I think of a city young, not alto- 
gether formed, but full of dauntless 
energy. And when I speak of Western 
people I think of people who possess, in 
larger measure than any other people I 
have met, the solid traits of character 
which make human beings admirable. 


A City Truly American 


ae CITY is more American than 
any other city of its size in the 
United States. Eighty per cent of its peo 
ple are American born, of either native or 
foreign parents. Its inhabitants are 
either pioneers, descendants of pioneers, 
or young people who have moved there 
for the sake of opportunity. This makes 
for sturdy stock as inevitably as close as 
sociation with the soil makes for sturdy 
simplicity of character. The Western 
man, as I try to visualize him as a type. 
is genuine, generous, direct, whole 
hearted, sympathetic, energetic, strong. 
and—I say it not without some hesitation 
—sometimes a little crude, with a kind 
of crudeness which has about it some- 
thing very lovable. I fear that Kansas 
City may not like the word “crude,” even 
as I have qualified it, but, however she 
may feel, I hope she will not charge the 
use of it to Eastern snobbishness’in me, 
for that is a quality which I detest as 
much as anybody a quality com- 
pared with which crudeness becomes a 
primary virtue. No; when I say “crude” 
I say it respectfully, and I am ready to 
admit in the same breath that I dislike 
the word myself, because it seems to imply 
more than I really wish to say, just 
as such a word as “unseasoned” seems 
to imply 
Young Mr. Kansas City 

OU see, Kansas City is a very young 

and very great center of business. It 
is still engrossed in making money, but, 


does 


less, 


being so exceptionally sturdy, it has 
found time, outside of business hours, 
as it were, to create its parks and boule- 
vards—much as some young business 
man comes home after a hard day’s 
work and cuts the grass in his front 
yard, and waters it, and even plants a 


wife and children 
He attends to the require- 
business, his family, his 
garden, and to his duties as a 
citizen. And that is about all that he 
has time to do. He has the Christian 
virtues, but none of the un-Christian so 
phistications. Art, to him, probably sig 
nifies a “fancy head” by Harrison Fisher: 
literature, a book by Harold Bell Wright 
or Gene Stratton Porter: music, a senti- 
mental ballad or a ragtime tune played 
on the Victor: architecture—well, I 
think that means his own house. 


little garden for his 
and himself. 
ments of his 
lawn and 


Concerning Monotony in Houses 
ND what is his own house like? If 
he be a young and fairly successful 
Kansas City man, it is, first 
of ali, probably a solid, well-built house. 
Very likely it is built of brick and is 
“detached”—just barely detached—and 


business 


faces a parked boulevard or a homelike 
residence street which is lined with other 
solid little houses, like his own. Now, 
while the homes of this class are, I 
think, better built and more attractive 
than homes of corresponding cost in 
some older cities—Cleveland, for exam- 
ple—and while the streets are pleas- 
anter, there is a sort of standardized 
look about these houses which is, I 


think. unfortunate. The thing they lack 
is individuality. Whole rows of them 
suggest that they were all designed by 
the same altogether honest, but some- 
What inartistic, architect, who, baving 
hit on one or two good plans, kept re 











peating them, ad infinitum, with only 
minor changes, such as the use of vari- 
colored brick, for “character.” True 
they are monuments to the esthetic, 
compared with the old brownstone blocks 
of New York City, or the Queen Anne 
blocks of cities such as Cleveland, but 
WSU EEL GOL 
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The Glide Lap Toe 
you to buy 
Shoe at $5 


an ordinary 


| [Twill 
+ The Flom 


shoe for | get full 
value iftse additional 
' comfort, and Bétter .style to the 
{ last day's wear. Good shoes are an 
economy. Ask for The Florsheim 


Shoe—there’s a style for every taste 
—all “Natural Shape’ for comfort 


$5 to $7 


Look for Name in Shoe 
Styles of 


on request 


Booklet showing 
the Times” {ree 


, The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
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Here is mera new 
Boston Garter 


A Many dealers have NEVERBIND; if yours 
hasn't. we will send sample pair, postpaid 
tor 25 cents mercerized, double-grip 35 certs, 
¢ or 50 cents silk, in blue, lavender, gray. tan, 
y white and black. 


SEH MRSS. 


| GEORGE FROST CO., Sole Makers, Boston, Mass.,U.S A. 


NEVERBIND 


Boston Garter 


There 


no slipping 


This little is 
tension strip 
makes NEVERBIND 


fit without binding ¢ 
J 


or pinching 
No metal contacts 
, L . 
Mt OQ Sur 
There is NO RUBBER inthe Leg Band 
Always lifts on the Sock 
Never drags on the Leg 
Weighs less than half an ounce 
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it must be remembered that New York’s 
brownstone period, and the wooden 
Queen Anne period, date back a good 
many years, whereas these Kansas City 
houses are new. And it is in our new 
houses that we Americans have had a 
chance to show (and are showing) the 
improvement in our national taste. I do 
not complain that the domestic architec 
ture of Kansas City represents no im 
provement; I complain only that the im 
provement shown is not so great as it 


that Kansas City residences, 


inexpensive 


should be 
of all classes, 


in town and in the suburban develop 
ments, are generally characterized by 
solidity, rather than architectural merit 


The less expensive houses lack distine 
tion in about the same way that rows of 
good ready-made overcoats may be said 
to lack it, when compared with over 
coats made to order by expensive tailors. 
The more costly houses are for the most 
part ordinary—and some of them are 
worse than that. 


‘anted: A Domestic Architect 


AM well aware of the fact that 

foregoing statements are 
likely to surprise and annoy 
City, for if there is one thing, 
her parks and boulevards, upon which 
she congratulates herself peculiarly, it 
is her homes. I could detect that, both 
in the pride with which the homes were 
shown to me and in the sad 
with which my very mildly critical com 
ments on some houses, were received 
Nevertheless, it is quite true that Kan 
City very evidently needs a 
domestic architect two; and if she 
does not pardon me just now for saying 
so, I must myself with the 
thought that, ten or fifteen years hence, 
she will admit that what I said was true. 

Kansas City ought to be a _ good 
place for architects. There is a lot of 
money there, and, as I have already 
said, a great amount of building in 
progress. One of the most 
estate developments I have ever 
seen is taking place in what is called 
the Country Club District, where a 
tract of 1,200 acres, which, only five or 
six years was farm land, has been 
attractively laid out and very largely 
built up on ingenious, restricted lines. 
In the portion of this district known 
as Sunset Hill, no house costing less 
than $25,000 may be erected. As a mat- 
ter of fact, a number of houses on Sun- 
set Hill show an investment, in building 
alone, of from $50,000 to $100,000 In 
other portions of the tract restrictions 
are lower, and still lower, until finally 
one comes to a suburban section closely 
built up with homes, some of which cost 
little as $3,000—which the lowest 
restriction in the entire district. 


A Trade Empire All Its Own 
VISITED the new Union Station, 
which will be in operation this win- 


the 


silences 


Sus 


or 


console 


is 


ago, 


as 1s 


ter. It is as fine as the old station is atro- 
cious. T was informed that it cost be 
tween six and seven millions, and that 
it is exceeded in size only by the Grand 
Central and Pennsylvania terminals in 
New York. The waiting room will, how 
| ever, be the largest in the world. The 
| gentleman who showed me the station 
gave me the curious information that 


Kansas City does the largest Pullman 
business of any American city, and that 
it also handles the most baggage. He at- 
tributed these facts to the great dis- 


tances to be traveled in that part of the 


country and also to the prosperity of 
the farmers. 

| “You see,” he said, “Kansas City has 
| the largest undisputed tributary trade 


| territory 


the country. 
are not, in reality, a Missouri city 
much as a Kansas one. We reach 
out into Missouri for some business, but 
real territory, as well as 
Arkansas. We get a 
from Nebraska 
facts, plus the 
very center of 
account for 
bank clear 


of any city in 
We 


Kansas is our 
Oklahoma and 
good share of business 
and Iowa, too. These 
fact that we are in the 
the great American feed lot. 
our big bank clearings. In 
ings we come sixth, St. Louis being 
fifth, Pittsburgh seventh, and Detroit 
eighth. And we are not to be compared 
in population with any of those cities. 

“Almost all our greatest activities 
have to do with farms and produce. 
We are first a market place for hay 
vellow pine: as a packing 
center and a mule market third in 
lumber, flour, poultry, and eggs, in the 
volume of our telegraph business, and in 
automobile sales. And, of course, you 
probably know that we lead in the sale 
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and expensive, | 


altogether | 
Kansas | 


beyond | 


good | 


interesting | 
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= REDUCED ONE HALF 


In Thickness and Weight— | he India-P aper Edition 


Webster’s 


meaning of war terms, 


the making of European history. 


| This New Creation 


a single volume! Only 234 inches thick, 
Full Red Leather Binding, with with Gilt Top. 


1914 ATLAS wit 


of the offer here made to 
Deliver for $1.00 


the India Paper « 
in United States and Canada.) 


° °° 
India-Paper Edition »»—> 
Printed on thin, opaque, strong, expen- 
sive India Paper just imported for this edi- 

| tion. It has an excellent printing surface, 
| resulting ip remarkably clear impressions 
of type and illustrations. What a satis- 
faction to own the new MerriamWebster 
in a form so light and so convenie to 

| use! This edition is one half the thi ckness 
} and weight of the regular edition. Size 
1238in. x9%in.x2%,in. Weight 72 ibs. 


Regular-Paper Edition *»—> 

Printed on strong book paper of the 
highest quality. Size 12%¢ in. x 9%4 x5‘ 
in. Weight 16 lbs, Both Editions are 
printed from the same plates and indexed. 


Over 400,000 Vocabulary Terms, and in ad- 
dition, 12,000 Biographical Names, nearly 30,000 
Geographical Subjects, besides thousands of other Refer 
ences. Nearly 3,000 Pages. Over 6,000 Illustrations. 


The only dictionary with the New Divided Page, 
characterized as ‘A Stroke of Genius 


New International 


| with New Gazetteer, the supreme authority on the 
pronunciation of all geographical names, and with 
is of timely value while the 
| whole world is following, with breathless interest, 


The Merriam Webster 


Has nearly 3,000 pages, with type matter equivalent 
to a 15-Volume Encyclopedia, within the limits of 
in Rich, 


FREE 


to the readers of Collier’s Weekly who take advantage 


and easy payments thereafter of only a few cents a week, either 


»r Regular Edition in ful! Red Leather Binding, 











“To have this work in the home is 
like sending the whole family to co!'lege. 








TO THOSE WHO RESPOND AT ONCE we will send a new war map in colors, size 12x 16 show 
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ALBUQUERQUE 


stands first and nackiene ae in 
climate for the treatment of 
tuberculosis with the necessary 
high altitude and low humid- 
ity, with 300 days of sunshine 
every year and with an equita- 
ble climate, both summer and 


winter. 


Albuquerque invites the world to 
share the blessings of her climate 
Every comfort and accommodation 
be found at the ‘‘Heart of the 

Country’’ at moderate cost 


cat 
Well 

Ability and capital can find unlin 
ited opportunities. 
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for particulars 
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| of agricultural implements and in stock 
ers and feeders.” 
At that my companion, who, because 
he resided for a long time in Albany, 











of farming, broke in. 
“I suppose,” said he, “that instead 
of drawing stockers and feeders with 
horses, they use gasoline motors nowa- 
days?” 
“Oh, no,” said the Kansas City man, 
“they walk.” 






N. Y., prides himself upon his knowledge 














It is a notable and admirable fact 
that the people of Kansas—the State 
which Colonel Nelson considers particu 
larly his own—do not read the “yellows” 
to any considerable extent. (“I might 
stop publishing this paper,” Colonel Nel- 
son said, “but it will never get yellow.” 
And later: “Anybody can print the news, 
but the ‘Star’ tries to build things up. 
That is what a newspaper is for.) 

Even the “Star” building is highly in- 

dividualized. It 





“Walk,” ex- 
claimed my 
companion. 
“They have 
made an ad 
vance in agri- 
cultural imple 
ments since my 
day if they 
have succeeded 
in making them 
walk!” 

7 2. Bes: i 
speaking of | 
agricultur- 
al implements,” 
said our in 
formant. “I'm | 
speaking of | 
stockers and 
feeders.” 

“What are 
stockers and 
feeders?” I 














Don’t Grope for Words 


What a joyous satisfaction it is to receive a letter 
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sonality. You can write that kind of letter. You can 
acquire an easy, flowing style of dictation. If you a esses 

“ 7? = » ps : > ee marketed here; first, fat cattle, for 
will give Grenville Kleiser fifteen minutes of your slaughter; second, stockers, which are 
time daily at home or office, ce, Se we She cloning Saree 


and ranches: third, feeders, or grass 
fed steers, which are sold to be fattened 


e : : on grain, for killing In stockers and 
] ] V e Ou a feeders we lead the world: in fat eat 
tle we are second only to Chicago.” 


One Man Worth Meeting 


é HAT do you expect to see in 
as er O Or ~ Kansas City?’ I was asked by 
the president of a trust company. 
“IT want to see the new Union Sta 


tion,” I said, “and I hope also to meet 


He does not give you old-fashioned wearisome rules os ns 
» olone Se@rson., 


of grammar to memorize, but by an entirely new plan ie geen “Wide o6 Bee on the 
you absorb and immediately apply the fruits of years ether,” was his comment. 
a a © S 2 ° > - That is ¢ il STz » > if > CASE. 
of teaching experience which are comprest into [imM| ny 7!os,* suid statement of the cas 
twenty intimate home lessons. His Course is de- thing unique, and his newspaper, the Kan 
lightfully human and holds the interest from first pas City | Star, is, I beiteve, alone in the 
s . ! position it holds among American dailies. 
to last. It will surely and quickly help you to Like all powerful newspapers, it is 


the expression of a single individuality 


Enlarge Your Stock of Words— Sahiae Welews an Sebubicty 0 the 


New York “Sun” used to express Charles 


Use the Right Word in the Right Place— A. Dana. as the New York “Tribune” ex 


pressed Horace Greeley, as the “Herald” 


Write Tactful, Forceful Letters, Advertise- Sa’ ampectasd MOG, so the “Conster 
Journal” expresses Watterson, as the 


ments, Stories, Sermons, Treatises, etc.— Pulitzer papers continue to express the 


. C p li late Joseph Pulitzer, and as the Hearst 
Be An En —__ papers express William Randolph Hearst 
come gaging onversationa ist sesides circulating widely throughout 

© Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and west 

Enter Good Society— ern Missouri, the “Star” so dominates 
Kansas City that last vear it sold, in 


Be a Man of Culture, Power and Influ- the city, many thousand papers a day 


“ Y C = in excess of the number of houses there. 
Other papers have been started to com- 
ence in our ommunity. bat it, but without appreciable effect. 


The “Star” continues upon its majestic 


It matters not w hat you are doing in the world, a knowledge of course, towing the wagon of Kansas City 
good English is absolutely necessary if you would achieve the biggest To me the greatest thing about the 
success. | Good English is good business’’——and it will pay you ony e> entire freedom from yel 
ns Mes Ness. ts appearance is as conserva 

r than any other accomplishment. so . ~ send 
bette : P tive as that of the New York “Evening 


John Burroughs, famous Naturalist ployers who suggested the course) at Post.” It prints no scareheads and no 


and Writer: ‘‘Iseevaluableandhelp- an increased salary." half-tone pictures, such pictures as it 
ful hints in these lessons. Any young V. A. Martiney, Hoosick Falls, New uses being redrawn in line, so that they 
man or woman who has an undevel- york; ‘‘It is so easy to study and un- print sharply. Another characteristic of 
oped literary talent ought to profit derstand that I have acquired a vo- the paper is its highly localized flavor. 
greatly by this Course."” cabulary of words sufficient to go It handles relatively little European 


news, and even the doings of New York 
and Chicago seem to impress it but 
slightly. It is the organ of the “feed 
lot.” the “official gazette” of the capital 


before the public and make speeches 
It has helped me in my present posi- 
tion and I shall always be ready to 


Kathryn M. Murphy, Secretary, Chi- 
cago, Ill.: “‘There is something 
Funk & “about the lessons that keeps one 


~ 
>. 





—- » interested allthetimeand proof ‘"ecommend the course."’ eT aie Restated 

Dept. 177 ~*~ that the lessons have been of 4. R. Hering, Holyoke, Mass.: ‘‘It z 

New York “% value to me is attested by has already greatly benefited me and The Trouble with Americans 

Please send full ~ the fact that I have re I would not sell your course today ae rns aie as 
information & ceived a better position for one hundred dollars, if I could HILE contemplating the “Sta I 
regarding Gren- with my same em- not get another.”* was reminded of a conversation 
ville Kleiser’s Cor- “© held many weeks before in Buffalo with 


respondence Course 


in Good English. “~~ Sign, and Mail this Coupon NOW 


a very thoughtful gentleman. 
“The great trouble with the American 








> ‘ 

wane ef + oe r ; people,” he declared, “is that they are 
~ Let us send you by mail full particulars of not yet a thinking people.” 
a ~~ this great Course. This will not obligate | “What makes you believe that?” 1 
mee and Be. eB. P. 1 “ you in any way asked 
. 3 | “The first proof of it.” he returned 
vat Offer . => | “is that they read yellow journals.” 
Date Sesceve Stat Yl is 
SOOLIETE a ’ , sooee Me 











is a great solid 

| pile of tapestry 
| brick, suggest 
ing a castle in 
Siena. In one 
end are the 
presses; in the 
other the busi- 
ness and edi- 
torial depart- 
ments. The 
editorial oftices 
ure in a single 
vast room, in a 
eorner of 
which the 
Colonel's _ ftlat- 
top desk is 
placed. There 
ure no private 
offices. The city 
editor and his 

cere reporters have 
their desks uat 


that concisely and exactly expresses just what the asked. . ee ren ye nghe re | the center, un 
Ti 7 , ¢ ; r+ ” “Cattle.” he Sister's Beau: ‘‘Take this dollar and don’t come | jer a skylight. 
writer intended to express, and that tingles Ww ith per said. “There back until you've had your fill of ice cream sodas’’ | yd the editori 
are three kinds al writers, tele- 


graph editor, 
Sunday editor, and all the other editors 
are distributed about the room's perimeter. 


Certain *‘ Star’ Reforms 

EFORE talking with Colonel Nelson 

I inquired into some of the reforms 
brought about through the efforts of the 
“Star.” The list of them is formidable. 
Many persons attributed the existence of 
the present park and boulevard system 
to this great newspaper; among other 
things mentioned were the following: 
the improvement of schools; the aboli 
tion of quack doctors, medical museums, 
and fortune tellers; the building of 
county roads: the elimination of bill 
hourds from the boulevards: the boat 
line navigating the Missouri River: the 
introduction of commission government 
in Kansas City, Kas. (which, I was in 
formed, was the first city of its size te 
have commission government); the mu 
nicipal ownership of waterworks in both 
Kansas Cities. More recently the “Star” 
has been fighting for what it terms “free 
justice’—that is, the dispensing of jus 
tice without costs or attorneys’ fees, as 
it is already dispensed in the “small 
debtors” courts of Kansas City and 
through the free legal-aid bureau. Colo 
nel Nelson says: “‘Free justice’ would 
take the judicial administration of the 
law out of the hands of privately paid 
attorneys and place it wholly in the 
hands of courts officered by the pub 
lic’s servants 

In the great majority of cases justice 
is still not free. A man must hire his 
lawyer. So justice is not only not free 
but not equal. A poor owner of a legal 
right gives a S5 fee to a $5 lawyer. A 
rich defender of a legal wrong gives a 
$5,000 fee to a $5,000 lawyer. The scales 
of a purchased justice tip to the wrong 
side. Or, even if the owner of the legal 
right gets his right established by the 
court, he still must divide the value of 
it with his attorney. The administra 
tion of justice should be as free as the 
making of laws. It should be as free as 
police service.” 

The “Star” has been hammering away 
at this idea for months, precisely as it 
has been hammering at political corrup 
tion, wherever found. Another “Star” 
crusade is for a 25-acre park opposite 
the new Union Station, instead of the 
small plaza originally planned—the 
danger in the case of the latter being 
that, although it does provide some set 
ting for the station, it yet permits cheap 
buildings to encroach to a point suffi 
ciently near the station to materially 
detract from it 


Friend and Foe Read It 


N ANY lawyers disapprove of the “free 
4 justice” idea; all the politically cor 
rupt loathe the “Star” for obvious rea 
sons; and some taxpayers may be found 
who cry out that Colonel Nelson pushes 
Kansas City into improvements faster than 
she ought to go. Nevertheless, as with 
the ‘Post-Dispatch” in St. Louis, the 
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Actual X-ray of a Actual X-ray of a 
child’s foot deformed child's foot in the natu- 
by narrow toed shoe ral-shaped Educator, 


Who Selects Your 


Child’s Shoes? 


You or the shoe man? 

Do you let him say, “Here is the shoe 
that is being worn this year"—and then 
put your child's foot into a “fancy” shoe 
which crowds and bends the tender grow- 
ing feet bones? 

Or do you pick out the good looking, sturdy 
Educator, which ie made always in the shape of a 
natural human foot— which never bends bones or 
causes corns, bunions, ingrowing nails, etc. — which 
lets the foot grow as it should > 

You owe it to your child to give Educators a trial. 

Made for men, women, children; $1.35 up to 
$5.50. But be sure EDUCATOR is branded 
on the sole—without it you haven't the genuine, 
orthopeedically correct shape. Good dealers every - 
where sell them. Write us if you have trouble 
finding them : 

Write anyway for interesting Free Book “Bent 
Bones Make Frantic Feet."" Famous specialists 
tell how to have healthy feet. Send post card today 


Rice & Hutchins 


FDUCATOR 
HOE @ 


Pat. OF 


“Lets the Foot 
Grow as it 


Should 


Educator 
for boys 


RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 
World’s Shoemakers For The Whole Family 
16 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U.S. A. 
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Express Pr vance by Me 
take no chan 
Miller and I trust the people That is why lam doing 
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Jewel 





epaid in Ad 
cee witt mie 
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su tany 
of watches Name ' I have it ff 
Morey Down. Express Prepaid. A fullr tht arry 
it in r pocket; and th asiest of Lor Time Pay 
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ment th t hat tell All these watches 


Guaranteed for 25 Years 


I Smash the Terms 
No References Demanded 


M rms are made to t you. You get unlimited 


redit, with nu ed pe, notes llectors 
An “‘Open Charge’’ Account 
credit s get fr ) grocer 


the same kind 
re ¥ 


matter wh 1 what y income might be, 
ann nm the fir tofwa * autiful dia 
nd or any rare jewelry and t r miss the money 
Costly Catalog FREE 
Send me your nar and address so I can mail you 
Free and postpaid, one of the most beautiful catalogs 
tite kind. I want you to have this book. It's a 
germ It ilustrates al) makes of valuable Watches 
Flegant Genuine Diamonds and a vast assortment 
f Beautiful Jewelry, all on the easiest and most 
eral tert Writef this t Kk today and get a letter 





ne that will make y u my friend from the 
Square Deal MILLER, Pres. 
Mill r-Hoefer Co.. 360 Miller Bildg.. Detroit, Mich. 
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COLLIER’S FOR SEPTEMBER 


Finish This Story for 


Yourself— 


The girl got $6 a week and was lonely. “Piggy”—you can 
imagine his kind—was waiting downstairs. He knew where 





ALOLLOELELEEPELELLEDSOLOOELL/ \ ad 
Cela, SL) PLLA 
“Star” is read alike by those who be 
lieve in it and those who hate it bitterly. 
As an outsider fascinated by the 
“Star’s” activities, I came away with 
the opinion that Colonel Nelson’s power 
was perhaps greater than that of any 





other single newspaper publisher in the | 


country; that it was perhaps too great 
for one man to wield, but that, exercised 
by such a pure idealist as the Colonel 
unquestionably is, it has been a blessing 
to the city. Nor can I conceive how even 
the bitterest enemies of Colonel Nelson 
can question his motives. 

Will Irwin, who knows about news- 
papers if anybody does, said to me: 
“The ‘Star’ is not only one of the great- 
est newspapers in the world, but it is a 
regular club. I know of ne paper any- 
where where the personnel of the men 
is higher. I will give you a letter to 
Barton. He will introduce you around 
the office, and the office will do the rest.” 


Kansas City ‘‘Go”’ 

FOUND these prognostications true. 

Inside a few hours I felt as though I, 
too, had been a “Star” man. “Star” 
men took me to “dinner’”—meaning what 
we in the East call “luncheon”; took me 
to see the station, put me in touch with 
endless stories of all sorts—all with the 
kindliest and most disinterested spirit. 
They told me so much that I could write 
two chapters, instead of one, on Kansas 
City. Take, for example, the story of 
the Convention Hall. It is a vast audi- 
torium, taking up, as I recall it, a whole 
block. It was built for the Democratic 
National Convention in 1900, but burned 
down immediately after having been 
completed; whereupon Kansas _ City 
turned in, raised the money all over 
again, and in about ten weeks’ time com- 
pletely rebuilt it. There Bryan was 
nominated for the second time. Or, con 
sider the story of the “Harvey System” 
of hotels and restaurants on the Santa 
Fé Road. The headquarters of this eat- 
ing-house system is in Kansas City, and 
offers a fine field for a story all by it- 
self, for it has been the biggest single 
influence in civilizing hotel life and in 
raising gastronomic standards through 
out the West. 


But these are only items by the way | 


two among the countless things that 
“Star” men told me of, or showed me. 
And, of course, the greatest thing they 
showed me was right in their own office: 
their friend, their “boss,” that active vol 


cano, seventy-three years old, who comes | 


down daily to his desk, and whose en 
thusiasm fires them all 


A Crater 

OLONEL NELSON is a “character.” 

Even if he didn’t own the “Star,” even 
if he had not the mind he has, he would 
he a “character,” if only by virtue of his 
appearance. I have called him a yvyol- 
cano: he is more like one than any other 
man I have ever met. He is even shaped 
like one, being mountainous in his pro- 
portions, and also in the way he tapers 
upward from his vast waist to his snow- 
capped “peak.” Furthermore, his face 
is lined, seamed, and furrowed in ex- 
traordinary suggestion of those strange, 


| gnarled lava forms which adorn the 


slopes of Vesuvius. Even the voice 
which proceeds from the Colonel’s 
“crater” is Vesuvian: hoarse, deep, rum- 
bling, strong. When he speaks, great nat- 
ural forces seem to stir, and you hope 
that no eruption may occur while you 
are near, lest the fire from the moun- 
tain descend upon you and destroy you. 
“Umph!” rumbled the volcano as it 
shook hands with my companion and 
me. “You’re from New York? New York 
is running the big gambling house and 
show house for the country. It doesn’t 
produce anything. It doesn’t take any 
more interest in where the money comes 
from than a gambler cares where you 
get the money you put into his game. 
“Kansas is the greatest State in the 
Union. It thinks. It produces things. 
Among other things, it produces crazy 
people. It is a great thing to have a 
few crazy people around! Roosevelt is 
crazy. Umph! So were the men who 


started the Revolution to break away 


from England. 


Thinkers and Doers 


ae of the people in the United | 
States don’t think. They are in- | 


different and apathetic. They don’t want 
to work. One of our ‘Star’ boys went to an 
agricultural college to see what was going 
on there. What did he find out? Why, 


that instead of making farmers they were | 


making professors. Yes. Pretty nearly 
the entire graduating class went there 
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champagne and music could 
be had. But that night she 
didn’t go. That was Lord 
Kitchener’s doing. But an- 
other night? 


O. HENRY 


tells about it in this story, with 
that full knowledge of 
women, with that frank 
rae facing of sex, and that 
—7\Y clean mind that have 
endeared him to the 
men and women of the land. 


This is but one of the 274 
stories, in 12 big volumes, 
you get for 25 cents a week, 
if you send the coupon. 


From the few who snapped 
up the first edition at $125 a 
set before it was off the press, 
to the 50,000 who have eagerly 
sought the beautiful volumes 
offered you here—from the 
stylist who sits among his 
books to the man on the street 

this whole nation bows to 
O. Henry—and hails him with 
love and pride—our greatest 
writer of stories. 





To Those Who Are Quick 


KIPLING 


(6 Volumes) 


GIVEN AWAY 


Never was there an offer like 
this. Not only do you get your 
274 O. Henry stories in 12 vol- 
umes at less than others paid 
for one volume of the first edi- 
tion, but you get Kipling’s best 
178 short stories and poems 
and his long novel—without 
paying a cent. You get 18 
volumes, packed with love and 
hate and laughter. A big 
shelf full of handsome books. 


Send the Coupon and you will under- 
stand why “‘O. Henry’’ is hailed as 


“The American Kipling;"’ ‘The Y. M. C. A, Boccaccio;"’ “‘Master 
of the Short Story;’’ “‘Creator of a New Literature;"’ ‘‘ Discoverer 
of Romance in New York's Streets; “The American de 
Maupassant;” “‘The Homer of the Tenderloin;'’ ‘“‘Founder of 
a New Style;'’’ “America’s Greatest Story.Teller;" “The 
2zoth Century Haroun-Al Rashid who takes you to every corner 
of his beloved Bagdad—New York." 


Send Coupon and you will understand as never 
before why other nations are going wild over him 


Why memorials to him are being prepared; why universities 
are planning tablets to his memory; why text-books of English 
Literature are including his stories; why colleges are discussing 
his place in literature; why theatrical firms are vying for rights 
to dramatize his stories; why newspapers all over the country are 
continually offering big sums for tne right to reprint his stories. 


Send the Coupon Without Money 


You get both sets free on approval. If you don't laugh 
and cry over them - if you don't read and re-read 
and love them—send them back. Otherwise a5 
cents a week pays for them all. Don't wait 
send the coupon today. This offer is too 
good to last. It's only the avalanche of 
disappointed letters that made us ex- 
tend it this long. Send the coupon 
today and be glad. 
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MR. H.W. BARING 
This is « recent pleture 
of the man who made a 
big success with a Long 
Crigpette machine in a 
store window 


over. 


but initiative. 
where. 


great proposition 


yourself 


poor pay. 


you wish. At 


Use the coupon. 





Crispette merchants the country 


You don’t need experience to start 
The place 


There’s a demand in your locality. 
No matter if you live in a town of 
500 population or morte. 
reap the harvest ready for you? 
ing for a 
chance and here it is. 
man in each community I’ve got a 
to make. 
you one of them? 


Sucerss is yours if you go after it. 
A splendid opportunity faces you 
It may never come your way again. I 
Can you afford to pass it by? De- ap 
cide now to gain success. 
be independent 

the hidden powers 
Cat loose from irksome tasks 


In your nature. 


hours 

of your own |sbor yourself. 
the benefits of your efforts. Work 
all or part time—just evenings if 
least 
Get full particulars 
users. See what others have done 
Judge what you can do. 


W. Z. LONG CO., 949 High St., 
W. Z. LONG, (949) Springfield, Ohio 


Please send me full particulars about Crispette ma- 
chine, and tell me how to 


What are you going to do during the winter 
months? Just barely earn a living? Carve 
eat your own destiny — stop waiting, 
dreaming and doubting — become a force 
that meets the world on its own basis and 
gets its share. 

This handsome Springfield store is the 
result of my doing the very thing I am 
asking of you. 


I learned how to make fortune smile on me 
in a dignified, honorable, profitable business 
| have made a success can look the whole 
world in the face and am respected by my 
friends and neighbors. You can do the same 
Somewhere in your town there is a small va 
cant store, a part of the building, a window, a 
nook where the rentislow. There you can set 
up your machine and make and sell Crispettes 





Every Nickel You 
Almost Four 


Take In Nets You 
Cents Profit 










Think of 


Every 20c invested 
returns $1.00 in cash 


not theory—not guess work —not stores. 
mere imagination but the actual Crispettes—c 
bona fide records of profits from 


street cars, moving picture shows, chewir 
Everyone will spend a nickel 


the fortunes made of 5c pieces 
1g gum, 5 and 1k 

everyone likes 
old folks, 


hildren, parents, 








Ss any- 


Why not 
You 


To the right 


Are 


PROOF — OTHERS 
started the first 
‘ A 
Assert machine, with the season py sart 
discover 


E. H. H. Peoney!var “Altbough I 


the busivoess for sux 








long For the week ending October 16, ( 

. . were 6,445 rolls, and thie week will 
Enjoy the fruits Gycr 12,00) rola in 2 weeks is 
Reap I have many letters which 


show how pleased people are 
to become merchants People 


‘ ry soon realize that it is a digni 

snvestigaie®. 2.4 clean business. Write 

reports from foe my 36-page book ‘Dollars 

and Sense in the Crisapette 

Act now Business Read it and then 
come to Springfield 

Springfield, Ohio 


start big paying business. 








as nh seven tim the 
the lucky stars | have taken hold of this b 
time, sales were never hette 


be even better 


Come to 
See Me 
At My 

Expense 





I'll pay your traveling expenses 
within a 300 mile radius if you 
buy a machine. I'l! give you 
reference after reference to re- 
sponsible merchants, bankers, 


£ 


ing 


satisfy yourself then 
over the Crispette busi- 
W. Z. Long. 


citizens 
let's gc 
ness together. 





hare 


‘rispeties sale 

















not so bad 
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“One Boy 
Caught Three 
Last Week”’ 


Can you imagine, 


The richest men i 
their fortunes on 
saved in their you 
had to put in long 
ing work for each 
We want to tell y 
make money in a 
two days a week 


under the g 
you 


and how, 
Sales Department, 





boys, any better 
game than this—any finer prize than 
two or three of these big silver dol- 
lars jingling together in your pocket? 
n America built 


the few dollars 
th, usually they 
hours of weary- 
one. 


ou how you can 
little spare time 


uidance of our Junior 
can get the business 


, 
training that will give you two or three years 


start of other 


boys in later life. 


Secure further particulars by addressing 


Junior 


P. F. 


Four Eighteen West 


Thirteenth St., 


Sales Department 


COLLIER & SON 


New York City 
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to learn to teach farming. That's not 
what we want. We want farmers.” 
al . . 
Straining at the Leash 
HE Colonel's enemies have tried, on 
various oceasions, to “get” him, but 
without distinguished success. The Colo- 
nel goes into a fight with joy. Once, 
when he was on the stand as a witness 
in a libel suit against his paper, a copy 


alleged 


of the editorial containing the 
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libel was handed to him by the attorney 
for the prosecution. 

“Colonel Nelson,” said the attorney, 
menacingly, “did you write this?” 

“No, sir!” bristled the Colonel with 
apparent regret at the forced negation 
of his answer, “but I subscribe to every 
word of it!” 


Mr. Street’s next article will be entitled 
“THE BORDERLAND” 





SOE AML OLA 


Indignation Runs High 


Continued from page 8 


“We won't do business with strangers,” 
and the areh of his mouth cut down 
around his chin. 


“That's it exactly,” said Charley Tin- 
bury, of his late father’s tannery, the 
thinnest-legged young man of his time. 


“If outside capital can find a profitable 
investment in Winburg, why not reap the 
profits ourselves? We have the money.” 
“That’s the talk!” roared old Tim Cas 
sidy, every red vein in his mottled face 
jumping into prominence, and he punched 
Sam with his elbow. “Give them a speech, 
Sammy,” he huskily whispered. 


The thing was true, after 
manufacturers, whom he 
had goaded and tormented for the past 
three months into a final reluctant sup- 
port of his city power-plant scheme, were 


YAM blinked. 
all! The 


| now his calm and sturdy defenders! 


“We'll get it back!’ he declared, his 
vim coming to him in a rush. “With the 
unanimous backing of such progressive 
men as the Manufacturers’ Association of 
Winburg, a 


back to the Legislature; and we'll boy- 
cott his coal!” 

“And poison finished Tim 
Cassidy. “T’ve had the pleasure of 
voting against Sinter since eighteen 
ninety-four, and if I was on a jury and 
he was before ™e for stealing a bag of 


his dog,” 


peanuts, I'd vo.. to hang him.” 

HE committee of one did not act 

immediately. For three solid days 
the two redheads could be seen at all 
sorts of odd hours, sitting on the settee 
of the back porch or out in the ham- 
mock or up in the apple tree. Suddenly 
one morning they appeared downtown. 
bought a lot of things in a toy store, 


tools in a hardware store, 
and some drawing instruments in the 
stationery store: then they hurried back 
up on the hill and withdrew from social 


a chest of 


und commercial activities for the bal- 
ance of that week. On Monday they 
boarded a train and went to call on 


Sinter, Ruth’s share in 


that call being 


Pepresentative 





steal like this 
cannot remain 
in effect. To 
begin with, we 
must refuse to 
patronize the 
so-called Win- 
burg Electric 
Power Com- 
pany !” 

Chairman 
Henry Haynes 
rose. 

“Excuse me,” 
he said to Sam. 
“That has al- 
ready been 
done. We told 
the stranger 
that he could 
go back to 
where he came 
and 








to remain in 
her room at 
the hotel, and, 
sitting within 
four feet of the 
telephone, have 
her nails man- 
gled, to kill 
time. Repre- 
sentative Sin- 
ter was very 
happy indeed 
to see his young 























friend Arnold, 
as attested his 
hearty hand- 
shake, and his 
wide, warm 
smile, and his 
benevolent 
eyes, and his 


words of cheery 
welcome. 














Chairman “And what 
Haynes gravely ean I do for 
sat down. you?” he in- 
There was quired, still 
not a smile on holding Sam’s 
any face ex hand and giv- 
oy eg The Little Sister— ‘‘Oh May-Bel! You know a ser 
sidy. The ac that man you told Mother would rather walk He was a puffy 
tion of the as a mile than spend a car fare? Well he’s come man. 
sociation had to see you again ’’— “Correct a lit 
been normal, tle mistake.” 
nonchalant, replied Sam. 


and with no trace of a sense of humor 
A stranger had attempted to enter their 
midst, and they had reproved him; that 
was all. 

“The next step.” went on Sam with 


remarkable cheerfulness, “is to see Rep- 
resentative Sinter, who secured the dam 
for us, and find what he has to say 
about it.” 

“Yes,” and Chairman Haynes bobbed 
his round head. “We have decided to 
appoint you a committee of one to call 
on Representative Sinter.” 

“Tl go with pleasure.” consented Sam, 
suppressing a glint in his eye as he 
caught the wink of old Tim Cassidy. 


“That’s right, Sam,” called Charlie 
Tinbury. “The improvement was your 
original idea, and we don’t feel that 
there’s anybody soe competent as your 
self to carry things through.” 

“Say, Sam!” Skinny old Hiram Ez 
gers leaned abruptly forward, and his 
chin was like a chisel. “You don’t sup 
| pose Juke Sinter had anything to do 
With this shenanigan? He’s no Win 
burger, you know!” 


AM kept his face perfectly straight 
“We have no proof that Representa 
tive Sinter has been any other than a 
friend of Winburg's in this connection,” 
he diplomatically stated. 
“Well, I don’t trust him!” snapped 
Hiram, and subsided into his chair. “If 
you find out that he has, he’ll never go 
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setting his handbag by the Representa 
tive’s desk. and helping himself to a chair 
“Winburg is to get its dam, thanks to 
you, but it doesn’t get its water power. 
That, Mr. Sinter, has been stolen.” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed the eminent 
legislatur, shocked immeasurably and 
brushing away the frown which came as 
he thought of the recent disagreeable 
conversation he had held with a certain 
large and pleasant-looking gentleman 
whose mustaches curled into perfect 
ringlets. “The grant, which I secured 
at your solicitation, was made out to 
Winburg, and T do not see how it could 
have been stolen.” 

Sam Arnold released his 
from its covering and let it kink, while 
he studied Representative Sinter through 
the imaginary eyes of Ruth. She was a 
remarkably penetrative young woman! 

“That was your mistake,” he patiently 
explained, consenting to assume, for con- 
venience, that the eminent legislator was 


red hair 


totally innocent. “The grant should have 
heen made to the City of Winburg, in 


place of to the Winburg Electric Power 
Company, which was apparently organ- 
ized to receive the grant. Our citizens 
have refused to do business with this 
alien corporation, and they look to you, 
their representative, to correct the error.” 

“How unfortunate !” exclaimed the emi- 
nent legislator, and, pursing his mouth, 
he clicked his teeth with his tongue sev- 
eral times, to show how he deplored this 
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Beautiful Winter a Lots At Bay View, Fla., 
on big Choc-taw hat-chee Bay. Delightful climate winter 
and summer Land high and well drained. Extremely 
healthful. Flowing artesian wells. Sa't water bathing, 
boating and fishing. Excellent hunting. Good automo- 
biling. Sweet Magnolias, Live Oaks and other magnificent 
trees. Lumber at wholesale prices. Living cheap. Ideal 
place to raise oranges and wall kinds of fruits, vegetables, 
chickens, ete. Only limited number of lots to be had. 
Prices very low while they last. Write for free, beautifully 
colored, illustrated prospectus. Santa Kosa Plantation Co., 
R. 418 208 N. oth Ave., Chicago, II. 


Invest gate The Pine Hill Belt of North Carolina. 
The sandy loam soils, easily cultivated—capable of won- 
derful crop progression, yield abundant harvests. The 
famous peach-dewberry-grape section, noted for its won- 
derful c'imate.. Let us point out the many advaat ges and 
oppo:tunities in this attractive section. Illustrated book 
mailed free. Ask J. A. Pride, General Industrial Agent, 
Seaboard Air Line Railway, Suite 363, Norfolk, Va. 








Great Opporiunities Await You Along The 10. 000 
miles of Southern Railway in the Southeastern States. 
Farms $15 an acre up. No Long Winters, drouths or 
blizzards. <n truck, .poultry, livestock, etc., find 
ready profitable markets. ‘‘Southern Field” and State 
booklets free. Write M. V. Richards, Land and Industrial 
Agent, Room 16 Southern Railway, W: ashington, D.C. 


Money-Making Farms, 21 States; $15 To $50 
an acre; live stock and tools often included to settle 
quickly. More for your money iv productive land near 
good markets here today than elsewhere on earth. Get 
the facts. Big Illustrated Bargain Sheet free. E. A. Strout 
Farm open. aaa 67, 47 West Sith St., New York City. 











Profitable Little Sinn At Richland Heights In 
Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, selected location, 5 and 10 
acre tracts, $250.00 and up, easy terms—good fruit, veg- 
etable, poultry and live st ck country. Large list of other 
farms. Send for literature now. F. H. La —— oe 
Agt.. N. & W. Ry., 245 Arcade pin Roanoke, 


bet iw nit 


Dull ane Blades 


Dull Blades Are Worthless, Therefore = Risk 
nothing by sending them to us without mone y. We'll re edge 
them. —yo | pay if pleased, after trial. Or, ask for pvices and 
Free MailingCase. Parker-Warren Co., 1433-R B’way, N.Y. 





The “Universal” Duplicates Will Reproduce 50 
perfect copies of anything m ule with typewriter, pen, or 
pencil in ten minutes. No experie onc e. Simple 
No glue or gelatine. Letter size $ ‘rite for bookl 
F. Reeves Duplicator Co., 419°P: ary Bk lg., Pittsburg, Ps 








You Can Make 50 Duplicate Copies From Every 
letter you write with pen or typewriter by using our 
“Modern” Duplicator. $3.60 complet Booklet Free 
W. E. Durkin. Reeves & Co., 399 Fifth Ave..Vittsburgh, Pa 
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Life Saving Devices 








Save Lives With Wonde:ful Lungmotor | In Drown- 
ing, Gas Asphyxia, Electric Shock, Asphyxia Newborn, e te 
Simple, Light, Safe, Precise, Foolproof. Bought by U. 
Government, Hospitals, Cities, Institutions, Doctors, Bath. 
ing Beaches, etc. Information, list of lives saved on request. 
Life Saving Devices Co., 566 Washington Blvd., Chicago. 





Typewriters, Office Supplies 


"= gest Stock Of Typewriters In America. All 
makes. Underwvods, Olivers, Remingtons, etc. ‘4 to '¢ 
mfrs. prices. $15 up—rented anywhere—applying reat on 
rice. Free Trial. {Installment payments if desired. 
Write for catalogue 1 Typewriter Emporium, (Estab. 
1892), 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago, Il. 








Of Interest to Women 





Become A Trained Nurse By Home Study 


course. Nurses earn $15 to £30 a week. Diplomas reco: 
nized by best Doctors. Hospital experienc> given if de- 
sired. Established 12 yoars. Easy term-. Catalog Free. 
American School for Nurses, 1550 La Salle, Chicago, Ill 
Di a ne 1 abst iw 





Printing and Engraving 





Engraved Wedding Invitations, Announcements, 
etc., 100 Announceme nts script with inside and outside 
envelopes, Crane’s stock, © 6.2 100 engraved visiting 
cards postpaid $1.00. Samples on request. Independent 
Engraving Co., 422 S. at ose St., Chicago, a 








Motion Picture Plays 


Write Moving Picture Plays. Big Prices Paid. 
Constant demand. Devote all or spare time. Experience, 
literary ability or correspondence course unnecessary. De- 
tails free. Atlas Pub. Co., 346 Atlas Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 





HIGH-GRADE 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





Agents Wanted 
Wanted: Man Of Means With Real Organizing 


and sales ability to push a universal household nec: ssity 
wh ch, Once introduced, repeats and repeats, adver ising 
itself. Manufacturer will co-operate, selling at absolute 
cost for first six months, then making exclusive contract, 
continuing from year to year. Send lvc for sample and 

roposition. Territory being allotted daily. Leswerk 

anufacturing Company, Richmond Hili, New York City. 








Agents!! Will You Take A Steady Job Denton 
regu'ar Weekly income to start if we give you a chance to 
work up to Big Yearly Profits? No experience required! 
Great Crew Manager's proposition! We are big Manufac- 
turers. Middlemen’s profits saved! Write quick for Ex- 
clusive Territory. Need 15) men at once. E. M. Davis, 
Pres., R61 Davis Block, Chicago, Llinois. 





The Fuller Dustless Mop And Furniture Duster 
are advertised in leading magazines. We need live repre- 
sentatives for unoccupied territory. These articles con- 
tain exclusive features. Write for Our Special proposition. 
Fuller Brush Co., 52 Hoadley Place, Hartiord, Conn. 
Western Branch: Rock Island, Il) 

Agents—Here’s A Money Maker. New Low- 
Pric_d Portable Oil Gas Stove. Light in weight—compact 

practical. Every home a possinble customer. Cooks, 
bakes, heats. Sells both in Summer and Winter. Write 
Today for our Money Making Proposition. The World 
Mfg. Co., 6101 World Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 








We Need Live Wire Representatives For Un- 
occupied territory to handle The Fuller Sanitary Brushes. 
Our product is nationally advertised and covers every need. 
Your territory is valuable. Write for particulars. Fuller 
Brush Co., 3; Hoadley Place, Hartford, Conn. Western 
Branch: Rock Island, Il. 





Young Man, Would You Accept And Wear A 
fine tailor-made suit just for showing it to your friends? 
If you live in a town smaller than 10,000, write at once 
and get beautiful samples, styles and this wonderful offer. 
Banner Tailoring Company, pt. 876, Chicago. 

azine Su ion Solicitors Earn Liberal 
commissions and extra prize money working for Scrib- 
ner’s. It does not interfere with your present occupation. 
A posteard will bring full particulars. Address Desk 1. 
Scribuer’s Magazine, 597 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Outfit Free To Agents. Best Selling Handker- 
chiefs, Dress Goods and Fancy Goods on the market. 
Quick sellers, big profits. Deal direct with a large manu- 
facturer. Send stamp for particulars. Freeport Mfg. Co. 
72 Main St., Breokiyn, a. ¥ 


Little Giant Lift And ome Pump. Saves 
plumber’s bills. Removes all stoppages in waste pipes. 
Absolute monopoly; fix you for life if you are a producer. 
Write for our new agent’s plan. J. E. Kennedy, Dept. C, 
30 E. 42nd St., N. Y 


Agents: For * Everbrite”’ Gold Glass Letters 
fur window signs and house numbers. These letters and 
number-~ can be sold in every city iu the country. Chicago 
Giass Novelty Co., Marion, Ind. 








Wanted—Solicitors To Obtain Members On 
commission basis for a fraternal society that does not sell 
insurance. John W. Talbot, South Bend, Ind. 
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Everybody Should Carry a Loose Leaf Memo 
book. Why? Because it iseconomic. Sample with Genu- 
ine Leather covers and 0 shoots, 2c Name on cover in 
Gold 15 extra. Looseleaf Book Co., 8144 E. 125th St., N.Y. 


JOBS 


SALESMEN AND AGENTS ARE IN BIG DEMAND. rO THOSE WHO 
MONEY-MAKING OPPORTU 


PRESENT 


Agents Wanted 





District Manager Wanted In Every City And 
County for “Crystella,”’ a new wonder that is being used 
by all housewives, hotels, institutions, factories, automo 
bilists, ete. If you have a few doliars and can handle agents 
or canvassers, we can make you a great offer and some 
quick money. Send four 2c stamps for sample prepaid 
Crystella Co., Inc., 323-327 Washington St., Brook Lon N.Y 


A Golden Oppel Offered Sine Sten Selling 
Pure Spun Aluminum Utensils and Specialties. We furnish 
free Moving Picture Lantern Slides that sell the goods. 
Our Co-operative Selling Pians will unlock every door in 
your territory, every hour turned into profit. Write quick 
and secure choice of territory. American Aluminum Mfg. 
Co., Division X, Lemont, Il. 

















Agents To Handle Exclusively Or As Side Line 
our Accident and Health Policies, for $6 yearly, which pay 
25) Death and $15 weekly for Injury or Sickness. Sells 
tomenand women. Ages lito70. Double amount for $10 
Yearly. No Dues or Assessments. Liberal Commissions 
Address Underwriters, Newark, N. J 


Sell Dress Goods And | Hosiery Direct From Maker 





to wearer by samples. J "4 and 
silk. Domestic staples and all rte d fancy nove Iti Many 
making big money weekly. Spare oralltime. No cxperi 


ence, Permanent. Credit given. Steadfast Mills, (0 Remsen 


St., Cohoes, N. Y. 


Agents Make Big M oney Selling Self-Lighting 
gas tips and gas st« ighters; no matches required. Just 
turn on gas, lights itself; sells on sight; send for proposi- 
tion before all territory is taken. Automatic Gas Appli- 
ance Co., 1 Union Square, New York, N 


- Wanted Reliable Agoats To Sell Our Exclu- 
sive line. Oniy house in the country handling abso 
made-to-order dress chivte and petticoats, throug gents 
Experience not necessary. Samplesfree. Can make good 
money. Dept No. 1, Security Co., Weedsport, N.Y 


Agents—-$2.50 Razor Given Away To Hustlers. 


“Try-it before-you-buy-it" plan, sells Climax Automatic 
Razor Sharpener to every man. Unusual profits. Write 
quick for territory, ag age and Free offer Victor 


Specialty Co., 13 Victor Lidg., Canton, G 


We will Pay You $120.00 To Distribute Re. 
ligious literature in your community. Sixty days’ v 
Experience not required Man or woman Opportunity 
for promotion. Spare time may be used International 
Bible Preas, 179 Winston Building, Philadelphia 


Agents Wanted. Best Paying Agency Proposi- 
tion in U.S. If you are making less than $200 monthly 
write and let us show you how to make more. Novelty 
Cutlery Co., 40 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


Manager In Every City To Supph Automobile 
owners and the trade with *‘Kor-Ker Suncan Cur 
Large Profits. Must finance orders. Unusual proposition 
Puncture Cure Sales Co., 20 Bridge St., Newark, N. J 


Agents: Our Triangle Polish Mop, | Including 
$1.0) Premium, is the best seller today kers male 
big money. Get particulars and territory. %e« profit on 
each sale. Duncan Bros., 2600 Grand Ave., Chicago 





Wanted To Take Orders For Our 

food flavors in tubes (saving 8U%). any oe 

ofits. Exclusive territory. Permanent business. 
& Co., 27 Union, Newark, N. Y. 


Cre 


At Last—A Senn pressed Air Clothes Washer; 
cleans tub of clothes in 4Y min. Weighs but 2 ibs. Price 
only $1.50. Agents coining money. A sale at every house. 
Wendell Vacuum Washer Co., 412 Oak St., Leipsic, Ohio 





Agents Wanted To Sell The Midget 


est 
Pocket Garment Hanger. Guaranteed quick seller. 
Patented. No competition. The Silvex Co.. 171 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


Agents Hurry—Something New. Sanitary Tele- 
phous device. Millions will Le sold. Steel Corporation 
bought 1200, Sells itself. Splendid profit. Write today 
for territory Phondate Co., 550 Nasby Bidg., Toledo, O. 


SEPTEMBER 


rHESE 


19, 1914 


YOU (¢ ;ET VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS AND 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Business Oppor tunities | 


Enpelicont Representatives Wanted: Young Or 
midd <i m ind women who can give satisfactory 
a rences as to chiracter can make countdatalii mon 
weekly introducing our Music Courses Our suce ‘sses 
have brought us to the point where we are now employing 
representatives in every section of the country. Wriie 


today for fall parricalars Siegel Myers Correspondence 
School of Music, Dept. A. Chicago, Il 


Build A Business Of Your Own, And Escape 


salaried drudgery for life Learn the Collection Business. 
Limitless field; litth mpetition, Few opportunities so 
profitable Send for * “Pointers” today American Col 


lection Servic State St., Detroit, Mich 


Build A Business Of Your Own. We Will Start 
you ina mon -ymaking business and make you a success 
handling our 1915 Vacuum Cleaners and other articles. 
Sayre Co., Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 


Establish Your Own Business And Make Big 
Money on moderate capital. You handle your own money. 
For particulars address Roanoke Mfg. Co., 406-8 Fis ier | 
Building, Chicago. | 
ALMMULAAAR: i ABM Md abba dO th Mt iil teil Mali i 


Collections 
“Red Stocks Of Honesty Exist In Everybody,” 


and thereby [ collect over $200,000 yearly from honest debis 
all over the world. Write for my Red Streak Book, free. 
Francis G. Luke, 77 Com. Nat. Bank Bldg., Great Salt 
Lake City, Utah. U.S.A. “Some People Don't Like Us 


aH 








NHANES EERE 


Old Coins Wanted 


We Pay $1 .00 To $1,000.00 For Numerous Rare 


coins to 1909. Many of great valueincirculation. Get Posted. 





It may mean much profit to you. Send only 4c for our New 
Large Illustrated Coin Circular. Send now. You have not | 
ing to lose. Numismatic Bank, Dept. C, Ft. Worth, Texas. | 
‘bh MODE att nc aA) taER TOC SUMMERAOMMMOV ENGL PACA PNUD Ab PARLOUR DOOD TA Anetta 





Photographs Copied 





Cherished Old Daguerreotypes Carefully Copied. 


Bromide enlargements from films or negati.es. Photos 
copied in water color or sepia Refs. given Est. 18 yrs. 
Chas. A. Crowell, 11 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
i KL NH i HL lt 
2 
Patents 


A Fortune To The Inventor Who Reads And 
heeds it, is the possible worth of the book we send for 
te. postage. Write usat once. R. S. & A. B. Lacey, Dept. 
C, Washington, D.C. Established 1869, 


CAN QUALIFY, THE FOLLOWING 


NITIES 


High-Grade Salesmen 


Salesmen: Exceptional Opportunity To Make 
big, immediat profits and build up permanent, profit 
abie business selling Frantz Premier Electric Cleaners 


now $25. 60,000 sold last year $100,000 advertising 
campaign now running. See Full Page Sept. 12th Post 
teal co-operation and selling helps given salesmen. 
Big commissions. Fall months best selling season. 





Write immediate ly for full particuiars. Premier Vacuum 


Cleaner Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Wanted: Hustlers To Take Orders For Made- 








to-measure high grade men’s tailored suits from 89.00 to | 
S224 You can make good money Elegant larg | 
outfit free Experience unnecessars No 

affair Splendid opportunity to make money Handy 


Dandy Line, Dept. A, Sangamon 8S 


Bright Aggressive Solicitor Wanted In Each 
| 


town to se me Insuranc to men and women Policy 
costing $10 a vear pays S000 fe accidental death —8$25 a 
a ~ sickness or injury $5 « year buys policy paying 

or sickness 


82000 accidenta leath—S$15 a week injury 
Midland Casually Co., 145 Insurance Exchange, Chicago, 





Salesmen Wented- ~To Sell, Exclusively, Or AsA 


side line, a ple article lumber, 
hardware ones at vd paint rs u le Cash commission paid 
each week Sales ability and energetic work only ré 


quirements Address Sales Manager, 1200 Olive St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Sideline Salesmen Making Small Towns. Just 





the premium proposition you are looking for. Something a 
little Different tha 1 other houses ar utting out, We guar- 
antee our coods ll or take back u id goods. Write 
today. May Mfg. Co., 212 West Siegel Street, Chicago, Il, 


Wanted : Calendar Selecmen By One Of The 
leading manuf rs clusive copyrighted line 
Very libe ral « 5 segsiat a as ers Experi- 
ence desirable but not essen ial. Best references required, 


(irand St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ymmission A. di 


Rober hapm ompany 


Agents Wanted | 


Wanted- -Live Agents To Sell “Eureka Steel | 
tanges vagons,on notes or for cash. Wonderful 
money maker for ambiiious men. Send for catalogue. 
Eureka Stec! Kange ¢ O'Fallon, Il 


Territory Manager Wanted For Guaranteed 


heake p make, and guarantee the sale of our 
product SB. 2. t to a hustler who can produce, 
und handle agents Washclean Mig Co., Booneville, Mo. 


_ They Sell Themselves. ‘Aantaeins Rich Har- 
fe s, dustless dust- 


est on new rdjustal or and wall mops 
ers and other sanitary brush specialties. Write today. Sil- 
ver-Chamberlin Co., Maple St. & Boulevard, Clayton, N.J. 


Agents In Every City To Handle Our Triplex 


Folding Handba ig profits, exclus territory; write 
forterms and irce catalog; other big sellers. S. B. Diamond 
& Bro., 55 West 2ist Street. New York City 





Agents: Portraits 35c, Frames 1Se. Sheet Pic- 
tures le Pillow tops 28e. 
) days’ credit Samples me, ontak 1s fre Consolidated 
Portrait Co., Dept. 140R, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago | 


Sells Like Hot Cakes. New Laundry Wax, Per. 


fumes clothes with lasting violet perfume; working 
outfit 5« New offer. P rfume Gloss, 13 Water St., 
New York. 


What Are You Selling? it We Had Your Ad- 
dress we'd show vou how to sell more. send you free po k 
sample and largely increase your, profits—not one week 
but weekly S. Mf. ¢ 0B Warren St., New York 
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‘That means that you have designed 
to seli me this invention, I suppose.” 

“Not entirely. Only in the towns 
where you are now engaged in the coal 
business.” 

“Tlow much?” 

“One dollar.” 


| EVRESENTATIVE SINTER swal- 

lowed hastily. In the course of a 
long and active commercial and political 
career he had met with many unexpected 
answers, but the unexpectedness of this 
was total. 

“One—" was all he said. 

“Dollar.” completed Sam, smoothing 
back his now pliable red hair. “By the 
way, Mr. Sinter, is it utterly impossi- 
ble for you to go before the Waterways 
Commission, explain the mistake in the 
issuance of that grant, and have it recti- 
fied by some simple legislative action?’ 

“Ah!” A great light broke upon Rep- 
resentative Sinter, and, rising, he walked 
to the window where the glare was less 
blinding. He confemplated for a long 
long time. His Winburg coal monopoly 
netted him sixty thousand dollars a 
year so long as the citizens were not 
prejudiced into boycotting him; and as 
the prosperity of the city increased those 
earnings would increase. His secret 
share in the Winburg Electric lower 
Company would, in the course of time, 
net him in the neighborhood of forty 
thousand annually. Something seemed 
to tell him, however, that he could not 
keep both: and the problem was one of 
very simple mathematical calculation. 
Suddenly he turned from the window. 

“What's your motive in this?” 

“Patriotism and personal gain,” grinned 
Sam. “T want Winburg prosperous 
enough to make my various stocks worth 
par and pay dividends. I want Winburg 
to be the richest town in the State, and I 
want to be the richest man in the town.” 


ENEVOLENCE returned to Repre- 

sentative Sinter’s eye and blandness 

his smile, as he unfastened the strap 
and two clasps from a long, rusty pocket- 
book, produced one dollar, and laid it 
before his red-headed visitor. 

“You will have your wish,” he prophe- 
sied, as he brought out some stationery 
for Sam to do a little writing. “You 
may tell my constituents in your beauti- 
ful city that the error shall be corrected 
and the water-power grant made out to 
the City of Winburg.” 

“In the name of your constituents I 
thank you,” laughed Sam. “We hope to 
have you dedicate Sinter dam. By the 
way’—he viewed the toy dump car 
affectionately before dropping it in his 
hag—“T consider this a splendid invest- 
ment on your part, because an anticoal 
monopoly movement has been ready to be 
fanned into flame back home.” He put 
his dollar in his pocket. “And sometimes, 
in Winburg, public indignation runs high.” 


A fourth story in this series by 
George Randolph Chester 
will appear in an early issue 
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A New Oldsmobile for $1285 


Now You Can Afford This Famous Car 


This year there is a new Oldsmobile and in all but one partic- 
ular, it stands where all Oldsmobiles of past years have stood 
—in that small group of leaders, five or six at the most, which has 


always boasted quality instead of quantity of output. 


differing detail is price. 


That one 


We first announced the price at $1350 but the flood of orders 


we have received, has allowed us to increase our production 


plans, and reduce our price still lower. 


You now can buy the 


new Oldsmobile “Light Four” for $1285. 


True Oldsmobile Quality 


People will naturally think that to 
reach this low price, we have sacri- 
ficed Oldsmobile quality—until they 
examine the car. 

This new ‘‘Light Four’’ is a 
Oldsmobile — in design, in carefulness of 
construction and finish, in completeness 
of detail and equipment. Everywhere it 
carries out the idea of what an Oldsmobile 
should be—an aristocrat in appearance and 
performance. 


genuine 


For the last two years, there has been an 
increasing and insistent call for a smaller, 
lighter ‘‘Oldsmobile,’’ built with the char 
acteristic completeness and refinement that 
has marked the big Oldsmobile ‘‘Six. 
We have planned carefully to meet this de 
mand—not hastily, for we knew the market 
would be ready as soon as we were—but 
step by step, seeking the type of car that 
would fill this demand, not for one season, 
but for many seasons to come. 
you shall 
The new Oldsmobile is now ready 
hundreds of 


How well we have succeeded 
judge. 
in the salesrooms of our 
dealers—for your inspection. 


A True Replica of the 
Oldsmobile “Six” 


One of our dealers said, when he 
hrst the, new “Four”’ at the 
factory: “Just like looking at ‘the 
greatest six-cylinder car in America’ 
through a reducing glass.” ‘“Uhat de- 
scribes it. Our large car has always 
been celebrated for its beautiful lines and 
harmonious proportions. ‘Che same grace 


Saw 


and beauty are apparent in the smaller 
Oldsmobile, reduced in wheelbase length 
to 112 inches. 

Its low center of gravity makes it seem 
to ‘“‘hug the ground,’’ yet it has ample 
road clearance. 


No Light Car So Complete 


See how carefully we have worked 
out Oldsmobile completeness. You 
won't be able to think of purchasing 

“ee * 
the ordinary popular priced” car 
after you have looked into this new 
car Closely. 

Wide 22-inch comfortable for 
even the largest person. Wide seats, and 
ample room for your legs. For the driver, 
2045 inches from cushion edge to clutch 
pedal, means comfort and freedom. Deep, 
luxurious upholstering, and long, easy 
springs, balanced perfectly, absorb road 
shocks and vibrations 


doors, 


Delco Electric Lights 
and Starter 


Of course you would rather have 
the Delco starting and lighting sys- 
tem than unknown make. It 
has been adopted as standard equip- 


any 


ment on cars costing twice as much 
as this, yet we include it on the light 
Oldsmobile at no extra cost. 

All woodwork is of handsomely grained 
Circassian walnut. ‘The dash unit, of the 
same beautiful wood, brings all instru 
ments, set flush, immediately under your 


hand—starter, lights, speedometer, 
eight-day clock, etc. 


Many other features, that in the 
Oldsmobile Six have won the admi 
ration of the critical, are duplicated 
in this lighter car. Cast aluminum 
foot and boards. Extra 
large gasoline tank, fastened to main frame 
inrear. Concealed tool box, fully equipped 
with standard tool kit, tire pump and jack 

all of exceptional quality. Extra strong 
artillery wheels of selected hickory; twelve 
spokes, front and rear, natural finish. 


running 


Jiffy curtains are a part of our regular 
equipment, as well as cape top, with boot. 
Tire iron at rear 


No Unnecessary Weight 


Che question of weight is important, but 
strength must come first. After making 
every provision for the widest margin of 
and safety in every part, 
every ounce of excess weight has been re 
Shipping weight is 2,485 pounds. 


extra strength 


moved, 


A Few Words About 
the Motor 


The latest engineering develop- 
ments, both in America and in Europe, 
point unmistakably to the superior 


efficiency of the compact, small bore 


Do You Prefer a Six? 











We are increasing the output of the greatest 
six-cylinder car in America®’ to meet the 1915 
demand. Seven-passenger, touring body type, 
$2975. Catalog ‘'A,’’ describing the Oldsmobile 
Six, sent on request 











four-cylinder motor, with overhead 
valves, for a car of this weight. 


Che unit power plant of the new Olds- 
mobile is of this modern type. All valves 
are enclosed, and all working parts covered. 
Its four cylinders, measuring 3'% x 5, are 
cast en bloc, with specially designed Olds- 
mobile silencer; and exhaustive road tests 
show great flexibility with a wide range of 
speed. The mounted on the 
main frame, with three-point suspension. 


motor 18 


This is unmistakably the car for the man 
who seeks distinction without extra cost 
who demands in the car of his selection all 
that ‘‘Oldsmobile’’ has meant since motor 
cars were first built. Hundreds of dealers 
are now ready to show it. Our new catalog 
**B’’ describes and illustrates the new car 
in detail. Write for it to-day. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 


Lansing, Mich. 





With Complete Equipment, Including 
Delco Starting and Lighting System 
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Silk Facing 


Over the Invisible Cotton Body 


The New Holeproof Hose for Men and Women 


Here, now, is the hosiery for men 
and women that combines /onmg 
wear with the sty/e of si/é hosiery, 
and it sells at the same price as 
good cotton hose—50 cents a pair 
for men’s and 75 cents a pair for 
women’s. 


Holeproof Silk-faced Hosiery is made 
of the finest Japanese Silk, ingeniously 
knit over a strong, sheer, invisible body 
of Sea Island Cotton. This gives the 
appearance of pure silk and much longer 
wearing quality than is possible in pure 
silk hose. Three pairs are guaranteed to 
wear without holes for three months. 
If any of the three pairs fail in that 
time we will replace them with new 
hose free. 


hz 


Pat Gites ins 


Cau Nsikl 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada 


The Silk-Faced are light in weight 
and cool, and they fit every inch of the 
foot and ankle. Hose of better style 
never have been produced. 


Try these new Holeproofs, madam. 
Get them for your husband and your 
sons to try. See if you know of any 
hosiery selling at these prices that pro- 
vides as many desirable hosiery-qualities. 


Try the regular cotton Holeproofs, 
too, for men, women and children. Six 
pairs are guaranteed six months. 


These hose are made in the sheerest 
weights for men and women. Our cot- 
ton yarns cost us an average of 74 cents 
per pound, while common yarns sell for 
32 cents. Holeproof cotton hose are 
stylish, soft and strong. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Holeproof Hosiery Co., 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England WORLD A 


At All Holeproof Dealers 


The genuine Holeproofs are sold in your 
town. Write for dealers names and addresses. 
We ship direct where no dealer is near, charges 
prepaid on receipt of remittance. Ask for the 
free book that tells about the complete Hole- 


proof line. 
Other Prices 


$1.50 per box and up for six pairs of men's 
cotton Holeproofs ; $2.00 per box and up for 
six pairs of women’s or children’s in cotton; 
$1.00 per box for four pairs of infants’ in cot- 
ton. Above boxes guaranteed six months. 
$1.00 per box for three pairs of children’s cot- 
ton Holeproofs, guaranteed three months. 
$2.00 per box for three pairs of mens silk 
Holeproof socks; $3.00 per box for three pairs 
of women’s silk Holeproof stockings. Boxes 
of silk guaranteed three months. Vhree pairs of 
Silk-Faced Holeproofs for men $1.50; for 
women $2.25. ‘| hree patil M, Ik-Fac ed are 


guaranteed three months 
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gloves themselves. We w ld no 





Every woman should also examine Holeproof Silk Gloves. 
They are now sold in many stores. Made of the best quality silk 


with veinforced tinger tips that are guaranteed to out 
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vear the We send them 


prool ‘ near vou. 
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prices and free book that tells all about th 


st durable gloves on the market. Write for 
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